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The 3rd Annual 
Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibit 


May 14-15-16-17-18, 1956 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan 


The Michigan Ceramic Dealer’s Association and the Great 
Lakes Exhibition bid welcome to the Great Central Ceramic 
League, a new sponsor. This group of ceramists from the 
Chicago area are giving their active cooperation to make 
this ceramic event of the Middle West bigger and better 


than ever. 


This step forward will help insure a major exhibit of 
national importance in the Middle West. The ceramist will 
have the opportunity to see all the new ideas in the field 


and meet all the interesting personalities of the ceramic 7 


world during this five day show. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


Arthur Higgs, Managing Director 
Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan 
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BERGEN’S BEST FIND OF THE MONTH 





PATENTED 
CONSTRUCTION 





UNMATCHED FEATURES—BERGEN presents the world’s finest 
cuff link. Perfect SPRING ACTION cuff link has “SNAP”, 
STYLE, and such amazing features BERGEN UNCONDITION- 
ALLY GUARANTEES it NEVER TO COME APART at spring or 
pad! ““CUFFMASTER” gives jewelry that professional look. 
Used by famous maufacturers of finer jewelry. Use ‘‘CUFF- 
MASTER” with the hundreds of copper and porcelain shapes 
shown in our catalog or for your own designs created from 
press molds. Features of ‘““CUFFMASTER” are (1) Modern, clean 
design. (2) Patented Spring Construction that cannot come 
apart or rust. (3) Pads especially designed for perfect cementing 
to ceramic and copper pieces. 14) Spun-riveted pad cannot come 
loose. (5) By ACTUAL TEST—5000 spring movements without 
loss of “SNAP” or tension whatsoever. 

Specify FINISH when ordering. Shown actual size—prices for 
pieces not pairs. H. G. Hamilton Gold—S. Silver Finish—G. 
Gold Finish—C. Copper Plated. Send Your Order Today—Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Orders Filled and Shipped Immediately— 





Minimum Mail Order $2. 





J 


























Ovel-opprox, 3/4 x 1° 
25¢ eoch—2.50 doz. 











Bee wee eee 


Latest 1956 Catalog . . . Facts, in- 
formation and tricks of the crafts. 
Biggest array of JEWELRY MAKING 
AND COPPER ENAMELLING MATER- 
IALS AND SUPPLIES ever compiled. 
Only 25¢. Dealers, Studios, Schools 
—Your inquiry invited. 
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BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS -128C MAIN-HACKENSACK, N. J. 





JANUARY, 1956 
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PREPARED READY-TO-USE UNDER- 
GLAZES AND BRUSH-ON, ONE-FIRE 
GLAZES ARE THE CHOICE OF THE FINE 
ARTS FIELD 


Acclaimed and Recommended 


as the most balanced and trusted line 
of ceramic colors by Art Instructors of: 


* Elementary Schools 
* High Schools 

* Universities 

* Vocational Schools 


Ideal for use in: 


* Occupational Therapy 
* Institutions 
* Rehabilitation Centers 


Eventually— 


* You will use 
CERAMICHROME 


why not now? 


Start the New Year right— 


Enjoy the Safety ® Economy 
* Quality © Beauty ® and 
complete application of all 
CERAMICHROME 
Underglazes and Glazes. 
They give perfect results 
without a failure and are 


SAFE TO USE! 


CERAMICHROME products are available through- 
out the U.S.A. Look for the nearest source. Al- 
ways ask for, demand and buy the jars with the 
CERAMICHROME label. Write today for FREE 
INSTRUCTION LITERATURE. 


CERAMICHROME <> 


Laboratories 


2111 W. SLAUSON © LOS ANGELES 47, © CALIF. 





LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
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UL APPROVED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION! 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance 
Company about the importance of UL approval on any 
electric appliance. Others claim that wire and switches 
are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


4. 





MODEL E 49 
Chamber: 
4” x3lfn" x84,” 


$74.80 


Plus $2.00 
crating chg. 


WY 






20 feature-packed models from 
which to choose . . . all qual- 
ity constructed . . . all popu- 
larly priced. Only in a DYNA- 
KILN will you find DYNA- 
GLOW PORCELAIN ELE- 
MENT HOLDERS .. . PILOT 
LIGHT .. . 4 WAY SWITCH 
~< se eer HOLS... TOP 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION. 
They're good looking, and 
they're unconditionally guar- 
anteed! 


A New, High Quality 
ENAMELING KILN 


Never before have there been so many 
features . . . so much quality built into 
a kiln at such a price. It has a PYRO- 
METER for visual temperature reading, 
an INPUT CONTROL SWITCH, 
GRAVITY DOOR — COUNTER 
WEIGHTED, PILOT LIGHT, DYNA- 
GLOW PORCELAIN ELEMENT HOLD- 
ERS, and it's attractive . . . Plug it in 


anywhere! 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Electric Kiins 


lD, KA ID, Manufacturing Co. 
Chester 11, Pa. 


DEALER 


INQUIRIES INVITED 








Now Available... 





THROUGH THE 


C ¢ 
MONTHLY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Never before has the subject of glazes been treated so 
completely in a single volume. The 314 pages of technical 
text covers glaze making from the a up, starting with 
a careful discussion of the raw materials. Already in its 
second printing, the book is an invaluable teaching, learn- 
ing and reference source for advanced hobby potters, serious 
students, teachers and professional potters. 

The chapter headings more than adequately describe the 

contents: 
Definition of Glazes — Glaze Materials — Calculations — 
Mixing and Milling — Application — Conversion of the 
Batch to the Glaze — Leadless Glazes — Fritted Glazes — 
Raw-Lead Glazes — Engobes, Slips, and Underslips — 
Underglaze and Overglaze Colors — Glaze Defects. 

In addition to the theoretical and technical contents, 
the text includes specific empirical formulas and batch | 
recipes for glazes — raw and fritted; high and low temp- 
erature; glossy and mat; crystalline; aventurine; etc. 

This handsomely bound book contains eight pages of 
cross-referenced index, adding immeasurably to its value 


as a source of reference. a 
Price $8.00 
(we pay postage) 


ORDER FORM 


| 
Ceramics Monthly Book Department | 
4175 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio | 


| 
| Yes, please send me a copy of CERAMIC GLAZES 
| 


a ea Lae tem 

ee tats las cares acai Be Siiinwidnn | 

OO I enclose remittance of $8.00 | 
ie (Ohio add 3% Sales Tax) af : 
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BEAUTY BY THE BRUSHFUL 


“THE NEW TREND” 
DULL FINISH FOR CERAMICS ~ $0 5M-0-0-TH 


mn 327 TURQUOISE BLUE 


( Dud Na 


Glare 


GOLD LABEL 


- 


C 
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“Imitated But Never Duplicated” 
CERAMIC COLOR 


MANUFACTURERS 
Qi 1985 Firestone Blvd 


; Angeles 1, California 














FOR Easier and Better Firing 
Low Cost Operation 
Money-Saving Prices 
Factory Guarantee 


SPECIFY A 
Dear Reader: 


PA RA GON KILN “How ya doin’” is a question that greets us quite fre- 


quently. We feel it is a particularly warm greeting, re- 
. flecting a friendly and personal interest in the magazine. 
Compare these Outstanding Values It is gratifying to us to find that CM has fostered this 

feeling among so many of its readers. 
MODEL Re os eer Our readers are also generous in sending suggestions 
R-3 and constructive criticism, and we can assure each of you 
that all comments—whether a few words or a lengthy dis- 

Max. Temp. 


2000° course—receive careful attention. They also receive action! 


$160.00, no 
crating 
charge, 








For example, many of the adjustments in the format 
and layout were the results of provocations by readers. 


f. o. b. Dal- Regarding the editorial content, the reader’s voice was 
las. Firing responsible for the starting of many of our important 
Chamber: features. The inclusion of copper enameling as a monthly 
17” across 


feature was in reply to reader demand. An expressed need 
for detailed information on decorating and design brought 
about the “Decorating Lessons.” The series on wheel throw- 


x 20” high. 
19 amperes . 
at 230 volts. Ship- 






ping weight only 250 ing, human and animal sculpture, and many others were 
bs. Model R-3 reader inspired. 
Of more recent vintage (in fact, starting with this 
MODEL issue) is the answer to the loud voice asking for a month- 
A ae ly column on underglazes (see page 35), and for additional 
2 articles on flower making (see page 22). 
Lye d The primary measure of any publication is the edi- 
$60.00, no torial product, and the CM editors constantly strive to 
crating present material that will be of interest and of use to as 
f one Hel. wide a group es possible. The barometer for judging the 
las Firing reception of our editorial product is the number of new and 
Chamber: renewed subscriptions; and our gauge indicates a truly © 
11” across remarkable endorsement of the editorial content of Cer- i 
: x 13%” amics Monthly. 3 
aigh. Requires one i 
20 amp. 115 volt So, we can say to our interested friends, “We’re doing ~ 


circuit. Shipping 


ie weight only 68 Ibs. fine, thank you.” CM enjoys an extremely high percentage 


of renewed subscriptions and a large number of new sub- 
a scriptions each month. In fact, with this issue we will 

MODEL A-66 Max. Temp. 2300 F. $72.50, no serve the largest number of subscribers to date. 

crating charge, f.o.b. Dallas. Firing Chamber 

14 3/8” across x 13 1/2” high. 18 amperes at 


a eee 


We considered making this brief report last month; 
however, we were reluctant to make a “year’s end report.” 


RS Aen aE Ra a OE 


230 volts. Shipping Weight only 90 lbs. We are much too enthusiastic to think in terms of endings. 
We have, instead, chosen this issue because it represents 

MODEL H-17S Max. Temp. 2400°F. for cone a beginning. It is the first of another year of CM to which 

10 firings. $291.50, no crating charge, f.o.b. we look forward with pleasant anticipation. 


Dalias. Firing Chamber: 17” x 17” x 18” 
high. Maximum Power Consumption 6000 


watts at 230 volts. Shipping weight 500 Ibs. Z ae 


Sincerely, 


FREE CATALOG: complete information on 
24 models of Paragon Kilns. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES iat 


Publishers 
P.O. Box 10133 e¢ Dallas 6, Texas 
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Delta manufactures the 
most complete line of 
brushes for every ceramic 
use. From banding, 
lettering and glazing to 
clay trimming, dusting 
charcoal and sweeping 
the kiln, there is a specific 
brush designed to doa 
specific job. Your best 
efforts deserve the finest 
tools. For the ceramist 
this means. ... 








Write today for your 
copy of "Ceramic Brushes 
—their selection, use and 
care’ by Carol Janeway. 
Send 15c in coin 

or stamps. 


Perr....: mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 








See QRS Ue eg growing line of 
potter’s wheels for every purpose! 


COMPLETE 
VARIABLE 


3349) 
POTTERS 
WHEEL 







VARIABLE 
SPEED 
ELECTRIC WHEEL 


For schools or the ceramist who 
needs a top performing wheel 
at a down-to-earth price. 

No. 2110... $98.50 


A versatile, compact, portable 
all-in-one crafts workshop. 
No. 1010... $179.50 





No. 4110 KICK 


$120.00 (TREADLE) WHEEL 
Ruggedly constructed and easy 
to operate. Ideal for schools, 
therapy shops and studios. 4 





HEAVY DUTY ELECTRIC WHEEL 
Especially d d for tant 
operation; particularly suited for 
classroom work. 


No. 1128... $189.50 


CP crarroors. xc, TARR Unas 
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Send for the NEW 
Complete Craftools Catalog 




















the newest 
addition 
to the 
famous 


Coys 
eeeg 


Molds to make the place cards you've always looked for. 
Beautiful Duncan styling and design for all party occasions. 
Brilliant ceramic decor adds color and beauty to your party 
table. Won't knock over. Special matt glaze for name panel 
lets you write in ink or pencil. Simply wipe off when through 
and re-use forever. Magnificent. detail from precise plaster 
molds . . . casts them for pennies each. Be the first to make 
these NEW, ORIGINAL Place Cards . . . ask today at your 
Distributor or Dealer or write direct. ¢/o Dept. CMI 


. Mold, 2 oz. Special 
OW SEQ IB™ sn eluded Man slore, ond 


Complete Inst. 


PC. 12. Christmos— 
Winter Parties. 








PC.10. Hallowe'en- ee. 
Thanksgiving. ” 





PC. 3. All Occasions 
(Swan will hold flowers). 






candies, nuts. All occesions. 


‘ PC. 11. Thanksgiving— 
y Fall Parties. 


remember . . . DUNCAN’S E-Z Flow products make up 
the most complete line of quality ceramic supplies. 


Famous, E-Z to use E-Z Flow Glazes — the finest — are available 
in 4 oz. jars, pinfs, quarts, and gallons. New Mold and Decal 
Catalogs available. Mold Cat. 15¢. Decal Cat. 25c. 


Party Place Card Mold orders; catalogs and requests for 
information send to Dept. CM1. 


*For P.P. in U.S.A. add 60¢ for one—40c for ea. extra. In Calif. 40c for one 
and 20c for ea. extra. In Calif. add 3% Sales tax. 


CERAMIC PRODUCTS 


4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE. 


_ LIBRARY 
WIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


FRESNO 3, CALIF. 
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NOTE FROM BRAZIL 
Gentlemen: 

. . . As a studio potter in Brazil, where 
the art of making pottery is only in the 
state of beginning, I cannot but appreciate 
very much your “Monthly.” Having only 
three years of practice here, where the 
possibility of acquiring ceramic information 
is naturally much less than in the States, 
CM is indeed a valuable assistance to my 
hobby, filling the many gaps in my know- 
how... 

Recina Esuuys 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
Gentlemen: 

After letting my subscription lapse for 
two years because I felt CM was becom- 
ing more and more a magazine for the 
“hobbyist” (as opposed to the craftsman), 
I recently renewed it in the hope that 
your magazine had attained a higher level. 
Now, having seen two issues, I must say 
that my optomistic expectations are far 
from being fulfilled. CM is, and appears 
intent on remaining, a “hobbyists’”’ publi- 
cation; certainly it neither recognizes nor 
answers the needs of serious potters or 
enamelists. 

More alarming than this policy is, how- 
ever, the apparent unwillingness of the 
editorial board to accept criticism, and 
especially to publish it. Letters to the 
editor are usually glowing tributes, while 
the occasional intelligent criticism printed 


(for many more are, I’m sure, received), 
is always refuted, sometimes in an un- 
fortunate flippant manner (c.f. your juv- 
enile response, Nov., to Reader Stephens’ 
well-thought-out critique.) 

Why not be more democratic, CM? 
Give more serious consideration to criti- 
cism, print it, withhold your comments of 
dismissal, and let your more critical read- 
ers have a voice in determining your 
policies. Your magazine will be the better 
for it. 

Auprey D. Brown 
Miami, Fla. 


BOUGHTEN ENAMELS BEST 


Gentlemen: 

. . . Mr. Stephens [Letters, Nov.] 
calls us “artsy-craftsy!’’ Well, I can think 
of nothing more artsy-craftsy than wanting 
to make his own enamels! He should step 
into the nearest museum and compare the 
old hand-ground enamels with their limit- 
ed range of rather dull colors with the 
brilliant commercial enamels of today. 

If, among the more than 5000 colors 
available from American, Swiss and Eng- 
lish manufacturers, he can’t find a satis- 
factory palette, there must be something 
wrong with him. Commercial enamels are 
good enough for Edward Winter, Kenneth 
Bates, Kathe Berle . . . "Taint what you 
use, it’s how you use it... 

Mary A. PrRuDEN 
Riverdale, N. J. 


MORE CRITIQUES? 


Gentlemen: 

. I should hate to miss out on an 
issue as I keep a careful cross file on the 
information contained in each edition. The 
magazine is so informative .. . 

There is one thing I feel is definitely 
lacking although once or twice an article 


has appeared to fill the void. I refer to 
articles on criticism and appreciation. I 
feel there is a need for regular articles 
aimed at helping student ceramists, and 
hobbyists, develop a critical faculty for 
examining and evaluating the various 
ceramic articles we come in contact with. 
Unless we know what to look for in a 
piece of ceramics we lose a lot of the 
enjoyment a fine piece of work can offer 
or we end up like many tourists . . . being 
caught with trashy ash trays... 
Davip Ross 
Gentofte, Denmark 


BACK ISSUES? 
Gentlemen: 

. . . | wonder if, perhaps, you have the 
remaining 1953 issues in small quantities 
—not enough to list in the “available list” 
—but for someone who might just ask . . . 
I have regretted that I did not know of 
your magazine when it started. ; 

It is amazing, the amount of instructive 
information you manage to pack into such 
a small space. I enjoy every page... 

MARTHA JANE BRADFORD 
Guntersville, Ala. 


Gentlemen: ‘ 

I am just in receipt of my second issue 
of CM and wish to tell you how much I 
am enjoying it . . . The articles are so 
informative, yet written in everyday terms; 
a person doesn’t need a college education 
in ceramics to understand every point of 
every article. I am so thrilled . . . are back 
issues available? .. . 

Mrs. JAmes L. WATERS 
Auburndale, Fla. 


@ Many back numbers are still available 
(see page 36). Those issues not listed, 
are, we are sorry to say, really out of 


print.—Ed. 















YOU CAN 


* 


* 


WITH ONE NEW GLAZE 


Mayco'’s “WHITE DRAPE’ 


CREATE HUNDREDS OF EXCITING, EXOTIC EFFECTS! 


pieces. 


Especially pleasing results can be obtained with 
WHITE DRAPE on Mayco’s Golden Amber, Lustre 
Green, Cordova and Gunmetal Glazes. 


Ask your dealer for these quality glazes of everlasting beauty by Mayco. 


Combine “WHITE DRAPE” with any colored 
glaze and add new beauty and interest to your glazed 





MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANOLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD,CALIF. 
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Orton Standard Pyrometric Cones 
are a simple, inexpensive means 
of checking on conditions within 
the kiln .. . they make possible a 
visual report on the critical high 
temperature firing phase. 


With cone values properly cor- 
related with the ware being fired, 
readings from cones throughout 
the setting can be used as a guide 
for grading ware and possibly 
eliminating the need for destruc- 
tive testing. 


Whether you're firing gold or 
decorations, bisque or glost ware, 
brick or refractories, etc., there 
is a range of Orton Cones for 
your specific needs. 


Ceramists everywhere consider 
Orton Cones a must! Take a lead 
from the leaders and investigate 
this simple inexpensive double 


check on your firing operation. 4 


Write today for the free 56-page 
booklet, ‘‘The Properties and 
Uses of Pyrometric Cones,” and 
the new Temperature Equivalent 
Table for Orton Standard Pyro- 
metric Cones. You'll find these 
items quite valuable. 


Orton Cone | 


_ your | 
assurance | | 


of 


correct 
firing 


For export orders contact the Ferro Corpo- 
ration, 4150 East 56th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the Foundation. 






Industrial plaques for both farge | § 
and small cones now available. 





The Edward ORTON Jr. Ceramic 


FOUNDATION 


1445 SUMMIT STREET COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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METAL — 
ENAMELING... 


Get Kilh—Enamels— 
Illustrated Text— 


from THOMPSON! 
THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: 


® Brilliance ® Smoothness 
® -Dependability ® Proper grain size 
® Controlled fusing temperature 


Used everywhere by: 
Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists 
—Army & Navy-—Hospitals 


—Commercial Enamelers 


Low-Cost KILN 


The ideal Kiln for beginner and 
professional. Will fire any piece 
up to 43%” in diameter and 
WA” wee Elements easily re- 


placeable at nominal cost. 





) 








Perfect for Use in Schools 


® Reaches Enameling Temperatures quickly 
© Sturdy, Simple Construction 
® Low-cost, Trouble-free Operation 


FREE TEXT 





ON 
ENAMELING 
by Thomas E. Th 


Send for your copy of 
this 40 page illustrated 
text on metal enameling. 
Technigues—tools—equip- 
ment— types of enamel- 


ing—firing—finishes, etc. 





Silver plated metal—no pre-cleaning—no for- 
mation of oxide scale—costs little more than 
copper. 


effects—write for sample. 


“ Complete line of Opalescent colors—beautiful 






Write Dept. CM for Complete Information 


homasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road: Highland Pork, III. ° 














HERE'S A 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TOAST FOR 
ALL REDHEADS 
Bless ‘em! 





Blondes, brunettes and silver belles 
know we mean that wonderful little 
INFRA-RED CRAFTINT kiln that thou- 
sands find the nicest gift Santa left. It's 
no toy—the REDHEAD is a full-fledged 
professional unit that can turin out ANY 
type of copper enameling, including 
many things the larger kilns can’t man- 
age. The Redhead is practically in- 
destructible. Here's what she'll do for 
YOU! She turns out heavenly plique-a- 
jour (those transparencies that look like 
stained glass windows). Come in and 
see ours lighted up. She'll fire costume 
jewelry for every gown in your ward- 
robe, she'll crackle your slush, fire your 
stencils and regular enamels like the 
magician she is. Besides, she lets you 
watch thru the heat-resistant glass top. 
Best of all—she’s the ONLY unit of her 
size that builds up and maintains 
ENOUGH heat for the beautiful Italian 
Scrolling process that all America 
loves. FREE instructions sent upon re- 
quest. As Durante would say, ‘she's 
fascinatin'". And she’s YOURS for 
ee a 


$10.50 Postpaid 


Get her today! See back issues for kiln 
kit listing. 


Ah—here’s a NEW item! NOW you 
can get KING SIZE scrolling tools for 
scrolling large bowls and trays. Finest 
stainless steel and hardwood construc- 
tion. $4.00 per set, postpaid. Regular 
size, $2.00 per set, postpaid. 


Copper meern'e gaiore for the Copper 
Shopper at . . 


“Kerflarriaon Studios 


8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UNiversity 2-9222 

















CERAMIC 


Shippet 


New Glaze 

One of the new line of glazes intro- 
duced recently by Mayco Colors is 
their specially formulated, balanced 
spill glaze, called “White Drape”, 


which can be used in conjunction with 
any colored or art glaze. 

Pieces which have already been 
glazed and fired can be reglazed with 





“White Drape” and refired if added 
interest is desired. The glaze is said to 
have undergone extensive test market- 
ing and is now generally available. 
For full details on this and the other 
glazes in their new line, write directly 
to Mayco Colors, Box 224, 10645 
Chandler Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif., 
mentioning Ceramics MONTHLY. 


Multiple Sgraffito Tool 


A sgraffito tool that cuts one, two, 
or three grooves at a time is be- 
ing offered by Creek-Turn Pottery, 
Hainesport, N. J., at 50 cents each. 





The tool has a quality steel tip welded 
to a metal handle that is easy to hold. 
The price includes two design sheets 
showing many decorating possibilities. 


Copper Punch 

A small, handy tool that will make 
smooth, round holes in enameling cop- 
per is being marketed by Kap-Pak 
Products, 156 W. Walton St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Each tool can make three dif- 
ferent sized holes: one-sixteenth, five- 
sixty fourths and three thirty-seconds 
of an inch, and sells for $1.50. You 
can obtain yours by writing directly to 
Kap-Pak, mentioning CM. 

















FOR CRAFTSMEN, HOBBYIST, 
JEWELRY-MAKER, COPPER ENAMELIST! 


A Super Adhesive 


HOLD-TIGHT 


UNLIKE ANY ON U.S. MARKET 


HOLD-TIGHT IS SHOCK-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS FIRE-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS WATER-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS HEAT-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS COLD-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS ACID-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS ROT-PROOF! 
HOLD-TIGHT IS NON-CRYSTALINE! 
HOLD-TIGHT NEVER DRIES OUT! 
HOLD-TIGHT NEVER BECOMES 
BRITTLE! 

HOLD TIGHT IS EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED IN AN ADHESIVE 
Holds Metal to Metal—Porous Materials 
of all kinds whether like or unlike. 


SIMPLE TO APPLY—NO TOOLS NEEDED 
—Use IN ANY HUMIDITY, AT TEM- 
PERATURES OF 0 DEGREES TO 150 DE- 


GREES FAHRENHEIT. 
HOLD-TIGHT—1 02. JAR—$1.00 


with applicator brush in special leak-proof 


cap 
REDUCER FOR THINNING 
1 OZ. JAR—40C 


(use this thinner only) 


PERFECT SEALER FINISH 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 


FOR COATING COPPER, METALS AND 
OTHER MATERIALS, TO PRESERVE, PRE- 
VENT OXIDATION AND DETERIORATION 


OF ALL KINDS 


Has many, many times the lasting quality 
of any other clear coating on the market. 
NOT ... a lacquer, paint, plastic, resin, 
shellac, varnish or anything you are fa- 


miliar with. 


KOP-R-KOTE WATERPROOFS ANYTHING 


—DRIES RAPIDLY 
KOP-R-KOTE. ..4 1/4 07Z.. 
KOP-R-KOTE THINNER . 


. .$1.00 
.1 0Z.. .35€ 


ORDER NOW — SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED Send 25c for 1956 CATALOG OF 
JEWELRY-MAKING & COPPER ENAMEL- 


ING SUPPLIES. 


Bergen Arte-8 Crafte. 


Dept. CAF, 128 Main St., Hackensack, N.J. 


dealer and distributor inquiries invited. 
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MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter’s wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 


2, 


J FOOT PEDAL 


WEY ASTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanism 






Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you'll find the smooth motorized 
operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery exceiling anything you've ever done before. 

Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 


You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 


change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 


Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any 1% HP motor. 


aes Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
Wheel. 


MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item 47b, 
Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory price ~--_$89.95 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 
Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price __._----.-_- 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 
DEPT. 91-L Burlington, Wis. 


PLAIN 
WHITE 
CHINA 


for 
decorating 
or 
to use as is. 


We are in a posi- 
tion to make a 
special offer of 
this beautiful Ba- 
varian White 
China for a limit- 
ed time only. 














G13741 74.” Dessert Plate ~...__-- 592 each 
{ (318742 Tea Cup and Saucers —~-~--- 95c set 
Weidenfebs G13743 Sugar—5',2” across handles 
“5 Creamer—4%”" Spout to handle___$2.45 set 
pete, G13744 Coffee Pot (12 cup) 104” Tall 
wetted $4.65 each 
+ ALA 
At Poul Mil G13880 Coffee Pot (9 oh ee 
Sell- 


G13881 Sugar — 614” across handles 
Creamer—4%” spout to handle ~_$2.95 set 


This Offer Expires Absolutely On March 31, 1956 


W. A. MAURER Company 


316-318 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


75 Years Service to the China Decorator 
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30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 
eee Ready for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Underglaze 
Colors and apply directly to your ware. Each set con- 
tains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for intermediate 
shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for Engobes 
or Slip Stains — work equally well on raw or bisque 
ware, in either one or two fires. There’s one full ounce 
in each jar. 


The Overglaze Colors are the finest obtainable, all 
milled superfine to make china painting a real pleas- 
ure. Included are three costly colors: Pink A-1644; 
Maroon A-1645 and Purple A-1649, which contains 
gold compounds. Each jar contains about 1/10 pound 
of color. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi-purpose 
brushes and instructions. Order today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. cM 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... 


CL) Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
C) Liquid Underglaze Set 





a 




















TEE 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS 

CITY/ZONE STATE 





Send me the Drakenfeld catalog of prepared 
glazes, clay bodies, electric kilns and other 
ceramic supplies. 


~Drakenteld 


LIBRARY 
'INIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
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Send show announcements early—Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date; Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


Arizona, Phoenix 

February 10-13 
Arizona School of Art 8th Annual Out- 
door Show. For Arizona artists and 
craftsmen. Fee, $1. Work due Feb. 6. For 
details, write Margaret Michael, c/o the 
school, 142 W. Camelback Rd. 


Canapa, Montreal 
opening February 10 
Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition at The 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 2025 Peel 
St. Includes pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
enameling-on-metal; Canadian craftsmen 
eligible. Prizes; entry fee, $1. Work due 
January 17 


Fiorina, Miami 

April 15-29 

*Fourth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition. Jury; awards. Entry fee, 83; 
work due March 29. For entry blanks, 
write Marceil Dunn, 908 Paradiso Ave., 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


Kansas, Wichita 
April 14-May 15 


Eleventh National Decorative Arts-Cer- 


amics Exhibition at Wichita Art Associ- 
ation, 401 N. Belmont Ave. Open to 
American artist-craftsmen. Jury; more 
than $1500 prizes. Entry fee, $3. Work 
due Mar. 8-20. Write: Mrs. Maude G. 
Schollenberger, President. 


New York, Buffalo 

March 14-April 22 
Western New York Artists (14 counties) 
annual at Albright Art Gallery. All medi- 
ums including ceramics. Jury; prizes. 
Fee, $2 for 3 entries. Entry blanks due 
Feb. 13; work, Feb. 20. For details write 
Beatrice Howe at Gallery. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 

March 4-April 4 
Fourth Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s 
Exhibition. At University of Washington’s 
Henry Gallery. Open to Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho, British Columbia 
and Alaska residents. Jury, prizes. Work 
due Feb. 4. Write the Gallery for blanks 
and details. 


WHERE TO GO 


ARIZONA, Phoenix 

through January 15 
California Designed — house furnishings 
and accessories including ceramics. At 
Fine Arts Center. 


Coxorapo, Colorado Springs 

through January 30 
Design in Scandinavia—over 700 mass- 
produced items selected by top designers; 
at Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 


Fiorina, Clearwater 


January 10-31 





85 pieces from Third Annual Ceramic 
Exhibit sponsored by Ceramic League of 
Miami — at Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center. 


New Hampsuire, Exeter 
January 15-February 5 
American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(circulated by Smithsonian Institution) 
at Lamont Art Gallery, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


New Mexico, Santa Fe 

January 15-February 5 
American Craftsmen 1955, a traveling 
show circulated by Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. At Museum of Int'l. Folk Art. 


Onto, Canton 

through January 
18th Ceramic National (The Syracuse 
Show) at Canton Art Institute. 


Onno, Port Clinton 
January 14-15 
Port Clinton School of Art & Gallery 
lst Annual Ottawa Co. Midwinter Art 
Show. Includes ceramics. 


Onto, Youngstown 

through January 
Eighth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show at The Butler Institute of Amer- 
ican Art. 


WasHIncron, D. C. 

through February 5 
10th Annual Area Exhibition at Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art; includes crafts. 





here’ $ a set to ma OFF your enameling ability 


BRACELET #28 


Prices Plus Fed. Excise Tax 


Pes, DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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Get Ready | 
for the TWO 





BIG CONTESTS! 










Portable 
Ceramic Spray Booth . 


IDEAL FOR ALL CERAMIC SPRAY 
JOBS. ELIMINATES SPRAY DUST, 
; MASKS, TOXIC FUMES. NO OUT- 
3 SIDE VENT NEEDED 


FOR ALL CERAMIC HOBBYISTS 
Folds for Easy Storage 





Here's the big 1956 national competition for amateur 
hobbyists—and the FIRST eastern contest for PROFES- 
SIONAL ceramists. 


fo dated Pasion 





xk 


az roup 984.99 


Welded steel construction. Green 
baked enamel finish. Powerful elec- 
tric fan. Standard size, low cost 


P. Oh 3 FA GTORY 
SH. WGHT. 21 LBS. 
SEND CHECK OR 


Twelve categories for 


For the first time the 


Eastern Show opens 
competition to “profes- 


adults and children in 
the ceramic hobby con- 











fiber glass filter. MONEY ORDER : sionals” — studio own- 
.0.D.’S PLEA -— 
SO SOD er = test prizes, awards ers, teachers, manu- 
DETROIT FABRICATING CORP tide ie oan 
e 


your entries ready now. awards in 11 categories. 


. 7521 ST. AUBIN, DETROIT 11, MICH. 


| Featuring 

Accessories 

for 
Nature 

| Lovers 








SPONSORED BY CERAMIC LEAGUES, 


All Entries Judged at 


THE 4TH ANNUAL 
EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW 


Convention Hall 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


MAY 2-6, 1956 


FOR 


INC. 








Bee Basch has included the 
original ceramic Blowfish in 
her prize winning arrange- 
ment at a recent Flower 
Show. Now this mold and 
many others are available to 
ceramists for table decora- 
tions and flower arrange- 
ments. 


No. 30A—Blowfish Salt— $2.50 
No. 30B—Blowfish Pepper—- $2.50 
No. 31 —Large Blowfish— $5.75 
No. 32 —Parakeet— $4.50 
Send for FREE illustrated 
BROCHURE & Price List. 
Counter Catalog $1.00. 








INFORMATION 








Ceramic Leagues, Inc. 

Mercedes Swan, Chairman 

Convention Halli 

Asbury Park, N. J. 

Please send me full details about the: 

O Fourth annual AMATEUR ceramic contest! 

O) FIRST annual PROFESSIONAL ceramic art 





All molds (c) Bee contest! 
e F.O.B. Rumson, N. J. (‘4 br ‘ TI sina ee i a i a, 
43 Add 10% for packing. I, iah ss 
No C.O.D.’s please. de aac 0514 5 1 nee a i Re ere ECRNRROE RT 
70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. CITY ----------------~2--.-.- STATE ~~~-.----- 
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DON’T MISS 
the 


Ath A nnual 
Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 


May 2-6, 1956 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Sponsored by Ceramic Leagues, Inc. 





Ceramic enthusiasts from all parts of the country will gather at Asbury 
Park, N. J. this spring to learn of the latest methods and materials avail- 


able to the field. 


There will be competitive exhibits for both amateurs and professionals. 
See page 11 for contest details. Now is the time to start working on your 


entry for this show. 


Those suppliers who wish to exhibit their products and services at the As- 
bury Park show are urged to contact the show director immediately for 
space information and reservations. 


“A Proven Advertising and Sales Medium” 


t Ceramic Expositions, Inc. F 
i Jerry Gasque, Managing Director i 
H 77 Ridgecrest Ave. Staten Island 12, N. Y. i 
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| Daaies and ideas—history, if you 
please—have been recorded on 
clay by the people of nearly every cul- 
ture. Some of the very earliest ex- 
amples of ceramics that we have are 
Egyptian and Babylonian records in- 
cised on clay tablets and fired for 
permanence. Aside from the intention 
of preserving records in ancient times, 
lettering in clay has been popular for 
purely decorative purposes throughout 
the ages; and few people have done a 
better job of it than the Germans. 

The form familiar to us in this 
country is the appealing pottery of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, commonly 
known as Pennsylvania Dutch ware. 
From the 18th century to the middle 
of the 19th century, the life and cus- 
toms of the time were recorded on 
such pieces in stylized designs and 
beautifully lettered inscriptions. 

The inscriptions might consist of a 
Bible verse or a bit of a hymn, or 
commemorate an event. Frequently 
they were homely Pennsylvania Dutch 
sayings such as these: 

He who would have a secret dare 
not tell it to his wife. 

To paint flowers is common but 
only God is able to give fragrance. 

Rather would I a bachelor live than 
to the wife the breeches give. 

The lettering was done with loving 
care and a high standard of crafts- 
manship. Slip trailing or sgraffito was 
the decorating technique used. In my 
own adaptations of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch style, I prefer sgraffito because 
greater variety of line can be obtained. 
Basically, the lettering (and the de- 
sign) is done like any other sgraffito 
decoration: the lines are cut through 
a thin layer of slip to expose the 
contrasting - colored clay beneath. 
Usually, the coat of slip is white or 
light in color and the clay body red. 

Traditionally, the lettering is done 
in the manner of our early penmen. It 
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‘is a decorative style that with practice 


can be mastered by ceramists who 
would like to do adaptations of the 
Pennsylvania ware. 


A pen is the sgraffito tool used for 
the lettering. When drawn straight 
down through clay, it will produce as 
broad a line as the width of the pen; 
drawn horizontally, it will produce a 
thin line. An S action, therefore, will 
give varying widths to the line. Basic 
strokes are combined to form the 
letter (see chart on page 30). Pens of 
several widths should be kept on hand 
(an illustrator’s scratch pen — Ester- 
brook #330—can be ground down to 
give a thicker line). 

In practicing this kind of lettering, 
the beginner is ad- 
vised to use guide 
lines which will 
compel him to 
form the habit of 
consistency in the 
height of the let- 
ters. Pencil lines 
work fine and 
need not be erased 
because they burn 
out in the kiln. 


The condition 
of the clay when 
the lettering is 
done affects the 
results. The sur- 
face of the piece, 
before the coat of 
slip is applied, 
should be quite 
smooth and _ if 
bone dry, it should 
be dampened with 
a sponge. As for 
the lettering itself, 
leather - hard clay 
is easier to cut but 
harder to finish. 


Study examples 





enmanship 


in Pottery 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH STYLE 


by MARGUERITE MONTGOMERY 


of early Pennsylvania Dutch ware to 
see the manner of handling the sgra- 
ffito tool as well as of fitting the design 
to the pot. The technique is particu- 
larly well demonstrated in the fine 
work of Georg Hubener, a master 
craftsman of the late 1700’s known for 
his double-dove motif and his pea- 
cock in many variations. A double row 
of lettering around the rim is distinc- 
tive of his work. 

Also rewarding is study of the work 
of Johannes Neesz and David Spinner 
who depicted men and women of their 
day in varied activities—riding horse- 
back, hunting deer, dancing and so on. 
Primitive in feeling, the pieces are a 


(Please turn to Page 30) 


ALPHABET TILE by “Monty,” the author, makes a handy, perman- 
ent reference. Details on lettering are given in the text and in 
sketches on page 30. DOUBLE DOVE motif (top), adapted by the 
author for a wedding plate, bears the inscription: “To love and to 
be loved is the greatest joy on earth.” 
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A Master Potter Shows 


Se story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, in which the lat- 
ter hid themselves in huge storage 
jars, has fascinated children for cen- 
turies. Although such pots, large 
enough to hide a man, may appear 
to be merely another fiction, they 
actually do exist. Many examples 
appear in museums and in photo- 
graphs of archeological discoveries. 
These king-sized pots from various 






SEVERAL thrown sections 
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THROWING H 
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by F. CARLTON BALL 


countries still offer inspiration to pot- 
ters who know the difficulties of 
handling large lumps of clay. 

I have asked many people how 
this huge pottery was made. One 
person told me that the potter in 
China who makes large pots, has 
a big pit in the earth under his wheel. 
In the pit a small boy lies on his back 
with his feet up in the air so that 
he can slowly kick the wheel with his 


e 
; 


make up the king- stiffens it quickly by electric fan so it is 
sized pot. Ball starts with a base pot and firm enough to hold weight. -Then he adds a 





GE SHAPES| 


How He Does It 


bare feet in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the potter. This boy-power 
is needed to supply the necessary vari- 
able power at the right speeds, for 
a potter working on a large piece 
cannot throw and kick the wheel at 
the same time. To keep the walls of 
an out-sized pot from collapsing, the 
Oriental potter suspends a charcoal 
brazier in the pot to dry the clay 
from the inside as the walls are being 





second section, welds it in place, pulls the 
wall up higher and thinner as in regular 
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built up. At the same time, another 
charcoal brazier is placed near the 
pot on the outside to perform the 
same function from without. 

This sounded like a tall story. I 
countered with the suggestion that a 
helper could also be hung by his feet 
on a rope from the ceiling so that 
he could work inside the pot while 
the potter worked outside. That first 
story stuck in my memory, however, 
and eventually I came to it as the 
basis for my technique of throwing 
big pots. 

In place of the small boy lying on 
his back under the kick wheel, I use 
a variable-speed electric wheel. As a 
substitute for the charcoal braziers, 
I use a large electric fan. With these 
two tools and practice, any skilled 
potter can make large pots. 


First, wedge into the clay a 
large quantity of grog. Then center 
a large plaster bat on the wheel head 
and secure it very carefully. Place a 
chunk of clay, weighing from 20 to 
30 pounds, on the bat and slap it 
into center as the wheel turns slowly 
(you can center the lump of clay by 
carving off the uneven bumps if it 
is to difficult to throw on center). 

When the clay is centered, pull up 
a cylinder until it is ten or twelve 
inches high. Leave the bottom and 
wall of this section, which is to be 
the base of a very tall pot, an inch 
to an inch-and-a-half thick; this thick- 
ness will be needed to support the 
great weight of the clay that will 
eventually be added. It is important 
that both the outside and inside of 
the base section be absolutely center- 
ed and running perfectly true as the 
wheel revolves. The potter may find 
it helpful to use a trimming tool on 
the inside and outside of the cylinder 
as a final check of trueness. 

Now turn a strong electric fan 
on the pot at close range and let the 





electric wheel continue to turn the 
pot around slowly for even drying. 
With this arrangement, you can for- 
get the first section for half an hour 
or so, while you wedge more clay 
for the next section. Check the re- 
volving pot occasionally, however, for 
it may take the fan an hour to dry 
it enough for the next process. This 
first section should become quite firm 
before work on it is continued; if the 
rim should become too hard, you can 
sponge just the edge with water. 

Meanwhile, throw a second cylinder 
from a lump of wedged clay weighing 
ten or fifteen pounds. This means that 
another wheel will have to be avail- 
able, but it need not be electric. The 
second cylinder does not have to kave 
a bottom, but it should be rather 
thick, and its diameter at the top 
should be the same as that of the first 
cylinder. 

When the first section is quite firm, 
sponge the top edge, and thicken and 
round it, to receive the second cylind- 
er. With a thin knife, cut a six- or 
eight-inch section from the second 
cylinder, lift this section carefully to 
maintain its shape, and set it gently 
on the first cylinder. Then push and 
bend the edges of the second section 
until they fit the first. When the edges 
fit, weld them together by pinching 
and smearing the clay with both 
hands, one inside, and one outside, 
the pot. Then, with the wheel revolv- 
ing slowly, make the final welding 
and center the cylinder. 

With the sections welded and true, 
you can thin the wall and pull it up 
until the piece is four or five inches 
higher. Now, lets see what we have: 
a six-to-eight-inch section was added 
to a ten-to-twelve-inch section and the 
whole pulled up four to five inches, 
making a pot from twenty to twenty- 
five inches high—-so far. 

At this time, while the cylinder is 
not yet too tall to permit reaching 





throwing, and quick-dries the pot again. drying process repeated. In this way Ball can 


Another section is added, the welding-pulling- 
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make pots twenty-five to thirty inches tall. 


the inside bottom, and the clay is still 
flexible, you can give the pot some 
kind of shape by pushing the walls in 
or out or both. Do not, however, 
change the basic shape of the cylinder 
too much. In tall or large pots, mis- 
takes in form are multiplied and 
good points are m.aimized. To be 
safe in designing on the grand scale, 
use a great deal of restraint and keep 
your forms simple and subtle. 

You can now leave this rather tall 
pot, turning on the wheel with the 
fan blowing on it, for the twenty or 
thirty minutes necessary to dry the 
wall enough for the addition of the 
next section. (If enough wheels are 
available, you may want to begin an- 
other large pot. It is not inconvenient 
to keep three large pots going at 
once and to work on one after the 
other; such an overlapping of projects 
can enable a potter to complete three 
large pots in six hours of work.) 

(Please turn to Page 32) 
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Make Your Own Stockpile— JEWEL q 


ou may never 

have been 
tempted to collect 
broken or discard- 
ed glass before, 
but you will un- 
doubtedly become 
addicted to the 
habit after turning 
out your first batch 
of “jewels” for 
enameling. Every piece of glass you 
see will start you speculating as to 
what kind of jewels might be pro- 
duced from it! 

Here is a most interesting way to 
spend an afternoon: make up a sup- 
ply of various-colored synthetic jew- 
els. It is very easy to do, and there 
need be no expense involved except 
the cost of heating the kiln! First 
comes the glass collecting; the source 
of supply is inexhaustible. Any glass 
bottle, such as a coke, wine, or beer 
bottle, should produce satisfactory re- 
sults. (The idea of making jewels 
from bottles came to me originally 
from Maureen Wicke, a Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, enamelist.) Transparent 
marbles in a range of colors are very 
good to use; the variegated kind, too, 
might prove to be intriguing, but as 
yet I have not tried them. 

Frits in the chunk form can also 
be used but only the high-fire type 
will retain a proper jewel shape. The 
transparent frits are the more interest- 
ing. Lower-fire frits are not considered 
for jewels, here, because they melt 
down into a blob. Whatever the glass 
material used, it must have the ca- 
pacity to stand up under normal firing 
temperatures. 

Creating jewels from odds and ends 
of glass is something of an adventure 
because you cannot always depend 
on the color — sometimes it burns 
out: a red tail light may turn into 
the most gorgeous orange-gold jewels, 
and a dark brown bottle may produce 
desirable light-amber-colored jewels. 
But until the glass has gone through 
the kiln, you cannot be positive of 
the results. That makes the process 
more fun. 

To demonstrate, let us go through 
the steps of transforming a large, 
transparent, turquoise marble into 





jewels and of incorporating some of JEWEL ACCENTS were used nena in 
the examples shown. Other pieces might well 


them in an enameling design. 
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1. In preparing for breaking it 
down into many pieces, the marble 
must be brought to a red-hot state. It 
is placed in a kiln preheated to a 
temperature of 1700° to 1800°F. Be- 
cause of its round shape it sits on a 
steel trivet so it can be removed more 
easily when hot. 

If a bottle were being used, it could 
be put into the kiln whole provided 
there was ample space; but, for easier 
handling, I prefer to split bottles into 
a few pieces with a hammer and then 
to fire about half at a time. Any glass 
may be laid directly on a screen, with- 
out benefit of trivets,; for the firing. 
(I keep an old screen on hand for 
the purpose because it may, while 
hot, be plunged in cold water along 
with the glass, and this is apt to 
walp it.) 

While the glass heats in the kiln, 
it is necessary to look in on it fre- 
quently. It must be withdrawn as soon 
as it is red hot and shows signs of 
melting or changing shape (marbles 
begin to flatten out on top). It is im- 
possible to give definite temperatures 
or a timetable as a guide because the 
nature of the glass involved is fre- 
quently not known. 


2. As soon as the screen is drawn 
out of the kiln, the red-hot glass and 
trivet are lifted and plunged into a 
waiting pail of cold water. (When no 
trivet is used, the screen is dropped 
into the water with the glass because 


i 





glass often adheres to screening. ) 

Coming into contact with the water, 
the hot marble shatters with a loud 
noise into hundreds of pieces. This is 
the action that reduces glass to the 
kind of shapes which, on refiring, will 
turn into nicely rounded jewels. If, 
instead, the glass were to be broken 
apart by hammering only splinters 
would come of it. 

3. The pail is emptied of water and 
the shattered glass poured onto a 
newspaper or paper towel. Stray par- 
ticles left in the pail are wiped out 
with ‘a towel, not with the hands — 
these may look harmless but sharp bits 
can lodge in the skin like splinters. 

When all the moisture has been 
absorbed, the fragments can be made 
into jewels at convenience. (For stor- 
ing, they can be poured into contain- 
ers, preferably in glass jars so that 
colors are readily visible.) 

4. Making ready for firing the par- 
ticles of glass, a coat of kiln wash 
(mixture of Kaolin and water) is 
brushed on a smooth firing surface; 
this prevents the glass from fusing to 
the surface. 

The rough bits of glass are lifted 
with tweezers from their container 
and placed on the prepared firing 
surface, spaced far enough apart so 
they cannot fuse together. (Very tiny 
pieces could be shaken over the sur- 
face and then separated somewhat 
with a pointer.) They are fired at 





call for heaping jewels together and fusing 
them, by firing, in a solid mass. 
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om Broken Glass 





Purse ash tray— 
with jewel-bedecked 
enameled plaque shown 


around 1700°F. until nicely rounded 
in-the-making below. 


(some glass may require longer time 
and/or higher temperature). 
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5. The collection of jewels that 
emerges from the kiln is wonderfully 
varied in size and shape. They are 
slid off the kiln-washed surface with 
a spatula and, when cool, shaken 
vigorously in a bottle of water which 
usually removes most of the kiln wash. 
They may be stored in water until 
used. (Occasionally, larger-sized jew- 
els collect enough kiln wash in the 
firing to require cleaning with steel 
wool, or scraping with a knife.) 
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6. A few of the newly made jewels 
are selected as final accent on an 
enameled plaque for a purse ash tray. 
They are laid in place, with a little 








thick agar to prevent them from slid- a fea . : oi 
i : : 1. Glass marble is heated in e ling kiln; 2. Red-hot marble plunged in cold water 
re ary before" teing. “The Grieg it rests on trivet for easy handling. shatters into hundreds of small pieces. 


gentle at around 1450° to 1500°F. to 
avoid flattening the jewels or over- 
firing the enameled design beneath 
them. 

Although the copper form is slightly 
domed, the jewels stay exactly where 
placed, as can be expected when suf- 
ficient thick agar has been used. (If 
applied to an extremely sloping sur- 
face, however, jewels would probably 
slide in spite of agar.) The plaque, 
with its glistening accents, is cemented 
onto the tiny ash tray. 

Once you have built up a stockpile 
of jewels—in a wide range of color, 
shape and size—you will find unlimit- 
ed opportunity for incorporating them 
in enameling designs. They can be 
used sparingly or as single accents as 
in the examples shown here; or, for a 
quite different effect, they can be 
heaped high and solid and fired until 
fused. 

Great variety can be achieved by 
placing jewels over different enamel 
colors for transparent glass picks up 
and reflects. colors beneath it. The 
lighter color values come through 
effectively, but black and dark tones 
kill the light within the jewels. 


Experiment with make - believe 
jewels so you can have the fun of 
incorporating them in enameling; 
and, subsequently, there will be a 
follow-up article showing how the , ‘ nn a 9 
ing brilliance of metallic foil can be made 5. “Jewels” emerge from the kiln, nicely 6. Accent on enameled plaque: agar holds 
a part of glass jewels. @ rounded and varied in size and shape. jewels in place until fired. Finished—above. 
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3. Particles are poured on absorbent paper 4. Set on a kiln-washed surface, the pieces 
to dry. Another firing will transform them, are put through a high-temperature firing. 
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L* BurnuHaAM thinks that a love 
of animals is born in one. As a 
small child she greatly complicated 
family life by her undue concern and 
mothering instinct for them. When 
left on her own for a short time one 
afternoon, she invited all her pets into 
the living room for a tea party: pony, 
hen, dog, kitten and rabbit. The party 
was a great success until her mother 
returned. But no punishment was 
severe enough to dull Lee’s enthu- 
siasm. 

Now a mature artist, she fulfills her 
love for animals through her work. 
While she thinks the horse the noblest 
of them all, she is greatly intrigued by 
that bovine newcomer to the U. S., 
the Brahma bull, an unusually im- 
pressive beast with beautiful modula- 
tions in coloring, and facial expres- 
sions not typical of cattle. She finds 
he has great dignity, gentleness, and 
marked likes and dislikes for people. 

To familiarize herself with this sub- 





LEE BURNHAM'S BRI 


by JEAN GRAEBNER 


ject, Lee made dozens of pencil, pen 
and ink, and chalk sketches of the 
herd as it grazed, taking care to de- 
fine the most natural and character- 
istic poses. Often it was possible to get 
only a few lines before the animal 
had changed position, but back in the 
studio these brief, hesitating lines serv- 
ed as thumbnail sketches and often 
proved of greater value than more 
studied drawings. She sketched daily 
until the shapes and forms began to 
crystallize, the sketches became more 
fluid, rapid, and accurate. Bone and 
muscular anatomy were studied and 
memorized. 

Luckily, Lee lives in a warm cli- 
mate (Florida) for she likes to do 
her sculpture outdoors. She finds it 
both satisfying and practical to model 
on the spot; this way, she can capture 
the living movements of her subject, 
his habits and moods, and thus arrive 
at results which are simple and true. 
As models she finds these advantages 


in animals as compared with humans: 
they are always naked, never self-con- 
scious, don’t charge a fee, and no 
appointments are necessary. Lee does 
not try to reproduce nature photo- 
graphically, but rather through the 
medium of her art to convert an as- 
pect of nature into an interesting, in- 
dividual composition with visual and 
emotional impact. 

Watching Lee do a piece of sculp- 
ture is a fascinating experience. Take 
the Brahma bull shown in the photo, 
for example (and see the sketches of 
the process step by step). She uses a 
good grade of cone 04 clay, well 
wedged. After determining how high 
the piece is to be, she builds a wall 
about three inches thick and twelve 
inches long (1), the top of which will 
serve to support the belly of the ani- 
mal. A large mass of rectangular- 
shaped clay—of a consistency that 
can easily be patted into shapes — is 
placed firmly on the wall (2). There, 
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3. General contour is defined 
and wads of clay added. Use 
of block keeps forms simple. 
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4. Masses such as hips, 
shoulder blades, are bui 
with smaller pellets of 


2. A rectangular mass of clay 
is fixed to the wall. It is soft 
enough to pat into shape. 


1, Firm block of clay will sup- 
port the belly of the animal 
and provide for legs. 
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9. Ears, horns and other 
are now worked in. S 
from all angles continue 


8. When clay is firmer, block 
is cut away at hind legs and 
neck, to allow more modeling. 


6. Legs are sketched in—the 
proportions checked from a- 
far. Clay pellets fill in legs. 


7. Details such as nostrils, eyes, 
and major skin folds are 
sketched in lightly. 
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A BULL 


she defines the general contour and 
silhouette by adding wads of clay and 
patting them into the mass with a 
wood block (3). No attention is given, 
yet, to details of muscle, texture and 
skin folds. Keeping in mind the final 
proportions, she fills out the masses— 
hips, belly, shoulder blades, etc. — 
with smaller pellets of clay (4). Head 
and chest are worked out, too. While 
building up the masses, the piece 
is viewed from all angles (5), the 
same level of progression maintained 
throughout the piece. 

Using the wood block in quick pat- 
ting motions, Lee explains, keeps the 
figure solid and geometric, thwarting 
the temptation to get at details too 
early. In building up a piece from life, 
one of the dangers is in adding detail 
before shape and form are correct. 
The clay must be kept loose and free 
so the forms can be seen easily and 
changed with greater speed. If the 
silhouette and general contours as a 














5. Piece is viewed constantly 
from all angles while building 
masses; details still avoided. 
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10. Modeling completed, top 
is cut off to permit hollowing 
for safer drying and firing. 
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Lee Burnham and friends. She 
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she loves them; and, when comparing them with human models, she notes 
these advantages—'‘they are always naked, never self-conscious, 
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mass are incorrect, the details will not 
fall into their proper places. A final 
texture applied over errors will only 
intensify them. 

The legs are drawn in against the 
wall with a sharp metal tool (6); 
the sculptor views the work from a 
distance to be sure the legs are in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body. In 
modeling the legs, each pellet of clay 
is pressed in firmly so there will be 
no air pockets. At this time, such de- 
tails as nostrils, eyes and major skin 
folds, are sketched in lightly with a 
sharp tool (7). 

When the clay has set sufficiently, 
the supporting wall below the neck 
and between the hind legs is cut away, 
leaving the area freer for addi- 
tional modeling (8). (The center wall 
is retained until the very last.) The 
horns and ears are added and the 
sculptor begins to work in more de- 
tail (9), turning the piece frequently 
and studying it from all angles. Her 
aim is to keep the progression at the 
same level throughout, and the form 
bold and strong. 

Now she goes over the piece with 
a stiff bristle brush, making sure to 
follow the design of the muscles that 
have already been indicated. This op- 


are y, and they don't charge fees!" 


eration, you might say, pulls the piece 
together. She turns the head slightly, 
and carves the center wall down to 
post size. The animal begins to assume 
a free-standing aspect. A very small 
bristle brush is used to give the ears, 
horns and fleshy folds more definition. 
How completely a piece is finished is 
a matter of the sculptor’s style and 
taste, Lee explains. There are many 
methods of finishing a piece; none 
can be labeled as better or more cor- 
rect than another. 

In this case, Lee feels that a smooth 
surface contrasting with the soft mod- 
ulated tones of the gray underglazes 
to be used will be more integrated and 
pleasing in effect. The finished piece 
will carry out the characteristic 
smoothness of the Brahma. So she 
goes over the surface again with a 
bristle brush taking out tiny pinholes 
and any other roughness, then sponges 
the piece for greater uniformity. 

The modeling and textural effects 
finished, the piece is allowed to be- 
come leather hard. Then, with a wire 
cutter, Lee slices off the back (10), 
enabling her to dig the piece out 
leaving walls about %4-inch thick. A 
Y-inch drill is used to hollow out the 

(Please turn to Page 37) 
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RAISED SLIP DECORATION 


BUILT UP BY BRUSH 


An Old Technique Gets a New Face 


by PEARL FITZPATRICK 


ATE-SUR-PATE, the slip-decorated ware popular 

in France and England during the latter half of 
the 19th century, and the raised, slip decoration occasion- 
ally seen on contemporary ceramics have something in 
common even though they appear to be a world apart. 
On the one hand, you see exquisitely modeled, cameolike 
figures; on the other, bold, usually opaque decoration of 
simple line and minimum detail. Yet the relief, in both 
cases, was built up the same way—the slip applied by 
brush to the raw clay body, layer by layer, until the 
design was completed. It is materials and method, as 
well as artistic expression, that makes the world of diff- 
erence in the effect. 

Historically, pate-sur-pate (pronounced _paht-sir- 
paht) is associated with porcelains. The relief was built 
up with translucent slips applied in exceedingly thin 
layers, one over the other, each succeeding layer gradual- 
ly covering less ground. The slip was usually white or 
light in color and the clay body dark. When fired, the 
thicker part of the relief was the more opaque, the thin- 
ner part the more translucent. This, and carving with 
fine, sharp tools, produced the cameolike effect that is 
characteristic of the ware. The technique is one that 
requires great skill and enormous patience. Both in the 
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TASTE CHANGES: 
Delicate .odeling and 
translucency of Minton plate 
(ctr), signed “'L. Sdton,”’. 

is characteristic of pate- 
sur-pate. On either 

side: examples of contem- 
porary brush-built relief, 
opaque and with little 
detail, by Maija Grotell. 


doing and in the effect, it might be called “precious.” 

The French developed pate-sur-pate nearly one hun- 
dred years ago. The technique grew out of an attempt to 
imitate a much-admired, raised, opaque decoration on 
a Chinese vase. Working in porcelains, artist-chemists at 
the Sévres factory found that they had discovered instead 
a way to achieve translucent design in relief. Once the 
technique was perfected, artists of the period began to 
use it and the ware became famous. 

The names of L. (Mark Louis) Solon and Taxile 
Doat, in particular (although there were many others) , 
are linked with pate-sur-pate. First at Sévres and then 
at the Minton Co. in England, Solon led the way in the 
artistic development of the ware—through his own work 
and in teaching factory apprentices many of whose 
names are also familiar to collectors. Usually depicting 
women and cupids, he achieved perhaps the finest detail 
and highest degree of translucency in his reliefs. Doat 
was more adventurous. He experimented constantly with 
the technique; used colored slips on light grounds; en- 
hanced his designs, if he thought it appropriate, with 
colored, transparent or opaque glazes, underglazes, 
sgraffito, etc. 

. Although connoisseurs at home and abroad may 
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seek pieces of the ware that was so much in vogue in the 
last century, the methods and motifs of the earlier day 
are rarely employed in present-day ceramics. 

When a contemporary ceramist does a slip decor- 
ation in relief, he usually works with low-fire or stone- 
ware clays and opaque slips of medium-to-thick con- 
sistency. Since translucency is not a consideration, he is 
not concerned with graduating each layer of slip as he 
builds up the design. His modeling is more frequently 
achieved by brush alone, with little or no carving, in 
contrast to the fine detail the pate-sur-pate artist strove 
for. The very materials and the way of using them affect 
the raised design of today: it is freer, simpler, bolder— 
and far more quickly done. 

Effective examples of this type of decoration (could it 
be called a “modern” version of an old technique?) are 
to be seen, occasionally, at shows and museums. Several 
American ceramists do raised, slip decoration by brush, 
among them Maija Grotell; in fact, she, like Solon in 
his time, seems to be “setting the pace” — through the 
example of her own work and the students she teaches 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. @ 


In a subsequent issue, the author will describe in detail the 
technique of building up slip decoration by brush._—Ed. 
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Above: Bowl by 

the late Carlos 
Lopez has trans- 
lucent slip de- 

sign under transpar- 
ent glaze. Right: 
cameo-like figures 
mark Minton vase, 
signed “A. Birks,” 

as pote-sur-pate. 
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here’s general 
and specific 


AKING FLOWERS FROM CLay can be fun; but if you 

don’t know some of the tricks of the trade, you 
may find you are fighting a losing battle. (Also helpful is 
some degree of fingertip dexterity.) This first article in the 
flower-making series is designed to help the beginner get 
started and to provide a review and basis for comparison 
for the more experienced. Also, we will go through the 
steps for the making of the simplest type of flower— 
a calla lily. 

Materials 

Be sure to use a clay that has been specially pre- 
pared for flower making. This means it will have been 
ground to a very fine grain size which will permit detailed 
work. These clays are available moist in a variety of 
colors for either cone 05 or cone 5 firing. It can be diffi- 
cult to color the pieces, so the colored clays (pastel blues, 
greens, pinks, yellows, etc.) definitely are a boon. 

The tools available for flower making are many 
and varied. Of particular interest are some of the flower 
and leaf cutters, which are especially handy when 
working with tiny shapes. Most ceramic suppliers carry 
a complete line of necessary tools and equipment. 


Procedure 

No matter how large a flower you plan, you still 
will be working with small, thin-walled pieces of clay. 
This presents special problems, unlike those you encounter 
in your other potting endeavors. Here are some recom- 
mended procedures and techniques which will help assure 
good results. 

A. Break off a small lump of clay (leaving the 
bulk in its air-tight package), knead it in one hand and 





TOOLS OF THE TRADE are many and varied and readily available. 
Shown above is a sampling of cutters for leaf and petal shapes, etc. 
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information on flower making— 


instruction on the calla lily 


FLOWERS FROM CLAY 


demonstrated by Bea Matney 


roll it out with a small rolling pin or glass jar to the de- 
sired thickness. Work quickly. 

B. Cut out at one time all of the shapes you will 
need and lay them on a damp towel to prevent their dry- 
ing out. If you have a large number of pieces (petals, 
leaves, bases, etc.), lay them between layers of damp 
toweling to keep them moist and workable. These tiny 
pieces of clay, particularly the porcelain bodies, will dry 
rapidly and crack and crumble. So, no matter how quick- 
ly you work, the damp towel procedure is vital. If the 
clay dries too quickly as you work it, a small amount of 
glycerine on the fingertips sometimes helps. 

C. Plan your flower constructions so that each 
part is handled as little as possible. In other words, make 
the base pieces first so that as each subsequent part is 
finished it can immediately be set in place. 

D. When making multi-petaled flowers, arrange 
each flower on a tiny circle of clay so that, when com- 
pleted, it can be set on the base and moved around to 
form a pleasing arrangement. 

E. Each of the pieces that has been cut from the 
slab and laid on the wet towel will have to be thinned out 
and shaped. When thinning each piece, leave the center 
or base section thick, and thin it toward the edges. This 
gives the petals and leaves sufficient body at the base for 
strength, yet at the edges they will look thin and delicate. 

F. When putting the pieces together, use slip to 
be sure they hold together. As mentioned above, these 
thin sections of clay will dry quickly—and dry clay will 
not hold to dry clay. A small drop of thick slip from the 
end of a tiny brush will keep the various parts of a 


JEWELRY DESIGNS using the calla lily as the motif are shown 
above and in-the-making in the photos (and text) on the facing page. 
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1 
Pattern (1) for this pin and earring set, shown in exact size, in- 
cludes: A. spathe (for pin); B. leaf; C. spathe (for earring); D. 


4 
ning and shaping, leaves are set on the base (3) with thick slip. 
Spikes, made from tiny coils of clay dipped in slip and rolled in 


flower, and of an arrangement, from falling apart. 

G. When a piece is finished and thoroughly dried, 
it should be bisque fired. Never attempt to glaze or decor- 
ate one of these fragile pieces in the green (dry) state. 
There is enough moisture in a brushful of glaze to soften 
and completely distort a small flower. 

H. Final decorating is done on the bisque piece; 
here, everyone can take off in his own direction. Between 
the colored clays, underglazes, overgiazes (china paints) 
and gold and other metals, you have a wide variety of 
colors and effects to choose from. One thing not often 
recommended for flowers is colored glazes: they appear 
thick and heavy and will make a flower lose its daintiness. 

One important subject has not yet been touched up- 
on, and that is knowing what flowers really look like so 
that you can produce reasonable facsimiles. You may 
think you know exactly what a flower looks like; however, 
the odds are that you don’t have even a vague notion 
of how the peta!s are shaped and how all the parts (petals, 
stamens, etc.,) are put together. 

One of the best ideas is to study real flowers. If they 
are out of season or difficult to obtain, however, you can 
study photographs in magazines, books, seed catalogs, and 
so forth. 


THE CALLA LILY 


Now, to proceed to specific application of the general 
rules, we will watch Mrs. Matney demonstrate the making 
of a pin and earring set, using the calla lily as the motif. 
The calla lily was chosen for this first demonstration 
because it is one of the simplest flowers, inasmuch as it 
has only one “petal” (spathe). 

1. Reproduced here are the patterns used for the 
pin and earrings, showing the exact size and shape. 

2. The slab of clay has been rolled out and all of 
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2 3 
base for pin; E. base for earring. All of the shapes are cut at 
one time b) and set on a damp towel to await shaping. After thin- 





5 6 
grog (4), are wrapped in the thinned and shaped spathes (5) which 
are then set in place. (6) Bisque fired and ready for decorating. 


the required pieces are cut out. As each piece is cut out, 
it is immediately placed on a damp towel. If there is 
an interruption, Mrs. Matney will lay another damp towel 
over these pieces to keep them from drying out. 


3. A careful study of a real calla lily has been made 
so Mrs. Matney knows exactly how the petal and leaf 
should be shaped. Here the base piece has been smoothed 
and thinned, and the various segments have been thinned 
toward the edges and shaped. The leaves are being ap- 
plied to the base piece, using thick slip as an adhesive. 


4. The single petal of the lily has been temporarily 
set aside, while the spike is made. Everyone, no doubt, 
has his own way of making a spike; Mrs. Matney makes 
hers from a tiny coil of clay which is dipped in slip and 
then rolled in fine grog. 


5. The spikes are “wrapped” in the flower petals, 
which are set on the leaves with thick slip, forming the 
pin. For the earrings, the flowers are fastened to the tiny 
round disks (to which the finding will be cemented). 


6. Bisque-fired, the set is now ready for decorating. 
Just for the record, the flower proper is white which is 
obtained by using clear glaze on a white clay. The spike 
is yellow; generally, the grog provides sufficient color. 
The leaves are light green; the color can come from a 
green clay, underglaze, or from china paints. The veins 
are in a contrasting green (underglaze or overglaze). For 
added sparkle, mother-of-pearl luster can be brushed on 
overall (after a glaze firing) and then highlights of gold 
added for the final touch. Other designs are shown on 
the facing page. 

In coming issues, Mrs. Matney will demonstrate the 
making of the wild rose, the iris, the orchid, the lily-of- 
the-valley, the pansy, the daffodil, and many other flowers 
suitable for jewelry. @ 
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From early times china painters and 
overglaze decorators have used enam- 
els in their designs on porcelain and 
pottery. The technique, however, 
should not be confused with the art 
of enameling on metal. There is little 
in common between the two.—Ed. 


HETHER applied to china or 

some other form of clay ware, 
enamels have an important place in 
overglaze decorating. They are a ver- 
satile and fascinating addition to the 
palette. Basically, these enamels are 
composed of the same oxides as those 
used for enamelirg on metal, but 
certain properties are added to make 
them suitable for applying to china 
and pottery. 

The enamels the overglaze decor- 
ator uses are extremely fine ground 
and they are usually opaque. For ap- 
plication, the powder is mixed with a 
bit of oil. The technique of using 
enamels in the form of relief pat- 
terns is different from any other phase 
of overglaze decoration; the appro- 
priateness as well as the process of 
using them should be studied care- 
fully. Since it is usually necessary to 
relate the enamels to backgrounds 
composed of other mediums, the com- 
position of designs must be consider- 
ed as a whole in respect to the object 
to be decorated. Enamels are intended 
to be used in masses as contrast to 
translucent colors, metallic lusters 
(that are laid in flat) and thin washes. 

Although the expression, “painting 
with enamels,” has come to be com- 
monly used by china painters, it is 
somewhat misleading. Actually, the 
wet enamels, mixed to a thin con- 
sistency, are floated on the surface 
of the piece, not really painted on. 
The form and roundness of the en- 
ameled area gives the effect of model- 
ed design. Any feeling of flow and 
movement depends on the original 
lines of the design rather than on 
any change which might occur in the 
firing. There is no diffusion of edges 
and colors. 

The properties of the enamels pre- 
pared for overglaze decoration are 
either hard or soft and so there are 
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OVERGLAZE ENAMELS 


by ZENA HOLST 


enamels to suit the different glazes 
and clay bodies. Hard enamels must 
be used for hard porcelain, and they 
may be used on soft-bodied ware but 
are not as effective as the soft enamels 
made specifically for soft ware. Soft 
enamels cannot be used on hard por- 
celain because they will not fuse suffi- 
ciently with the hard glaze to be 
durable. There should always be per- 
fect agreement between the glaze and 
the enamel. Because this is more diffi- 
cult to achieve with hard enamels on 
hard porcelain there is a decided 
preference for soft enamels on soft 
ware. 

Certain kinds of hard-paste ware, 
including art objects, can be decor- 
ated with hard enamels very success- 
fully if the enamels are applied thin 
enough to allow a certain amount of 
the body’s translucency to be retained. 
It is not too difficult to do for the 
hard enamels contain less tin oxide 
in proportion and are not as opaque 
as the soft enamels. This gives a bright 
glassy effect to the porcelain which 
can be very attractive if done on 
appropriate objects. Porcelain dinner- 
ware may be decorated with the hard 
enamels if they are applied in small 
broken motifs and very thin consist- 
ency to prevent chipping. Hard en- 
amels cannot be used for relief work 
and usually will not stand more than 
one firing. There is always uncertainty 
as to the durability and practicality 
of enamels on service pieces. Begin- 
ners will do well, therefore, to work 
with soft enamels on pottery, hobby 
art bodies, semi-porcelain, Satsuma, 
Beleek and comparable ware. 


DESIGNS IN SOFT ENAMELS may be 
worked out in large spaces, bold pat- 
terns, and in high relief by successive 
applications and firings. The proce- 
dure for developing the decoration 
should be carefully planned so that 
any tinted backgrounds, luster and 
metal combinations can be finished 
before the enamel is applied. In in- 
stances where very large unbroken 
masses of enamel are used, there 
should be a limit of one firing when- 
ever possible; the relief can be built 
up higher when smaller patterns are 


used. If there is any difficulty in con- 
trolling the enamel in order to lay 
it heavy enough and to confine it to 
small spaces, it is better to apply thin 
layers for the first firing and to repeat 
the applications in successive firings. 
Be certain that the first is not under- 
fired; it is better to overfire with a 
resultant loss of color to make sure 
that the basic coat is well smoothed 
out. Too much overfiring of a finished 
piecé, however, will cause the enamel 
to sink into the glaze with loss of 
brilliance and necessitate going over 
the work again. Underfired enamels 
should be refired before being touched 
up. Too many firings can cause the 
enamel to chip. Enamels used simply 
as a relief effect on pottery, colored 
art ware or over underglaze designs, 
may be finished nicely in one over- 
glaze firing. The firing cycle, rules 
for venting, finishing temperatures, 
etc., are the same as for all other 
overglaze decorations; use the charts 
given previously in this column (April 
1954). 

The style of design usually chosen 
as appropriate for enamels is quite 
conventional, although it is easy with 
expert handling to achieve free-line 
effects. After considerable practice, a 
spontaneous kind of decoration can 
be accomplished. The vibrant colors 
of the enamels contrasting with the 
translucent pigments used for paint- 
ing produces an ornamental effect 
that seems appropriate to certain 
characteristic ware. They should be 
used to heighten the beauty of the 
ceramic form and for no other reason. 
Enamels make a brilliant decoration, 
intricate examples of which may be 
seen in Japanese and Chinese pieces. 


The choice of design should be in 
keeping with the object to be decor- 
ated. Certain styles in conventional 
motifs are more or less adaptable to 
tea sets, luncheon plates and odd 
pieces of china found in selections of 
soft domestic ware. These quite often 
take the form of panels, bands, me- 
dallions, etc. The designs may be 
intensified, worked out in fine detail, 
made intricate with divided patterns 

(Please turn to Page 36) 
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by PHIL ALLEN 


Boys like a cooling coke in summer (and every other 
time). Some like it straight from the bottle. And some like 
it from a drinking mug—especially a mug they’ve made 
themselves. 

The construction of Gary’s mug is a simple proposi- 
tion. It depends for success, as with all slab-built pieces, 
on a thorough, firm welding where the pieces of clay are 
joined together. Only three units—the base, wall and 
handle are needed. These have been cut from a rolled-out 
slab of clay with paper patterns used as guides. 


1. The base is made ready for the addition of the’ wall, 
the preparation being the same as for all other joinings. 
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The edges are scored with a pencil (or modeling tool), and 
this roughened surface is moistened with thick slip made 
from the same clay as is used for the mug. 


2. Now the wall—the rectangular piece of clay is 
wrapped and set in place on the base. At all seams, Gary 
will work the clay well together with his fingers. 


3. Fastening the handle is a tricky part of the project 
so the young workmen peels down to his T-shirt for the 
operation. The handle, adhering to the wall at only two 
points, must be welded in place most carefully and securely. 
The lower end is reinforced with small pellets of clay, 
not only for strength but to give a pleasing curve to the 
joint. 

4, The top of the handle, bent gracefully (for aesthetic 
reasons), is also fastened firmly in place. You will notice 
that the only modeling tool is the pencil—a most versatile 
tool when you work with clay. 


5. With a pan of prepared underglaze at hand, Gary 
brushes on heavy lines of a light color which contrasts 
with the dark clay body. Overall goes a smooth, clear glaze 
to heighten color, bring out the decoration, and waterproof 
the container. 


6. Glazed and fired, the mug is quickly christened: the 
coke is half gone already. The combination, says Gary with 
satisfaction, is a cool one. —Columbus, Ohio. 
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OVERGLAZE ENAMELS 


by ZENA HOLST 


From early times china painters and 
overglaze decorators have used enam- 
els in their designs on porcelain and 
pottery. The technique, however, 
should not be confused with the art 
of enameling on metal. There is little 
in common between the two.—Ed. 


HETHER applied to china or 

some other form of clay ware, 
enamels have an important place in 
overglaze decorating. They are a ver- 
satile and fascinating addition to the 
palette. Basically, these enamels are 
composed of the same oxides as those 
used for enameling on metal, but 
certain properties are added to make 
them suitable for applying to china 
and pottery. 

The enamels the overglaze decor- 
ator uses are extremely fine ground 
and they are usually opaque. For ap- 
plication, the powder is mixed with a 
bit of oil. The technique of using 
enamels in the form of relief pat- 
terns is different from any other phase 
of overglaze decoration; the appro- 
priateness as well as the process of 
using them should be studied care- 
fully. Since it is usually necessary to 
relate the enamels to backgrounds 
composed of other mediums, the com- 
position of designs must be consider- 
ed as a whole in respect to the object 
to be decorated. Enamels are intended 
to be used in masses as contrast to 
translucent colors, metallic lusters 
(that are laid in flat) and thin washes. 

Although the expression, “painting 
with enamels,” has come to be com- 
monly used by china painters, it is 
somewhat misleading. Actually, the 
wet enamels, mixed to a thin con- 
sistency, are floated on the surface 
of the piece, not really painted on. 
The form and roundness of the en- 
ameled area gives the effect of model- 
ed design. Any feeling of flow and 
movement depends on the original 
lines of the design rather than on 
any change which might occur in the 
firing. There is no diffusion of edges 
and colors. 

The properties of the enamels pre- 
pared for overglaze decoration are 
either hard or soft and so there are 
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enamels to suit the different glazes 
and clay bodies. Hard enamels must 
be used for hard porcelain, and they 
may be used on soft-bodied ware but 
are not as effective as the soft enamels 
made specifically for soft ware. Soft 
enamels cannot be used on hard por- 
celain because they will not fuse suffi- 
ciently with the hard glaze to be 
durable. There should always be per- 
fect agreement between the glaze and 
the enamel. Because this is more diffi- 
cult to achieve with hard enamels on 
hard porcelain there is a decided 
preference for soft enamels on soft 
ware. 

Certain kinds of hard-paste ware, 
including art objects, can be decor- 
ated with hard enamels very success- 
fully if the enamels are applied thin 
enough to allow a certain amount of 
the body’s translucency to be retained. 
It is not too difficult to do for the 
hard enamels contain less tin oxide 
in proportion and are not 2s opaque 
as the soft enamels. This gives a bright 
glassy effect to the porcelain which 
can be very attractive if done on 
appropriate objects. Porcelain dinner- 
ware may be decorated with the hard 
enamels if they are applied in small 
broken motifs and very thin consist- 
ency to prevent chipping. Hard en- 
amels cannot be used for relief work 
and usually will not stand more than 
one firing. There is always uncertainty 
as to the durability and practicality 
of enamels on service pieces. Begin- 
ners will do well, therefore, to work 
with soft enamels on pottery, hobby 
art bodies, semi-porcelain, Satsuma, 
Beleek and comparabie ware. 


DESIGNS IN SOFT ENAMELS may be 
worked out in large spaces, bold pat- 
terns, and in high relief by successive 
applications and firings. The proce- 
dure for developing the decoration 
should be carefully planned so that 
any tinted backgrounds, luster and 
metal combinations can be finished 
before the enamel is applied. In in- 
stances where very large unbroken 
masses of enamel are used, there 
should be a limit of one firing when- 
ever possible; the relief can be built 
up higher when smaller patterns are 


used. If there is any difficulty in con- 
trolling the enamel in order to lay 
it heavy enough and to confine it to 
small spaces, it is better to apply thin 
layers for the first firing and to repeat 
the applications in successive firings. 
Be certain that the first is not under- 
fired; it is better to overfire with a 
resultant loss of color to make sure 
that the basic coat is well smoothed 
out. Too much overfiring of a finished 
piecé, however, will cause the enamel 
to sink into the glaze with loss of 
brilliance and necessitate going over 
the work again. Underfired enamels 
should be refired before being touched 
up. Too many firings can cause the 
enamel to chip. Enamels used simply 
as a relief effect on pottery, colored 
art ware or over underglaze designs, 
may be finished nicely in one over- 
glaze firing. The firing cycle, rules 
for venting, finishing temperatures, 
etc., are the same as for all other 
overglaze decorations; use the charts 
given previously in this column (April 
1954). 

The style of design usually chosen 
as appropriate for enamels is quite 
conventional, although it is easy with 
expert handling to achieve free-line 
effects. After considerable practice, a 
spontaneous kind of decoration can 
be accomplished. The vibrant colors 
of the enamels contrasting with the 
translucent pigments used for paint- 
ing produces an ornamental effect 
that seems appropriate to certain 
characteristic ware. They should be 
used to heighten the beauty of the 
ceramic form and for no other reason. 
Enamels make a brilliant decoration, 
intricate examples of which may be 
seen in Japanese and Chinese pieces. 

The choice of design should be in 
keeping with the object to be decor- 
ated. Certain styles in conventional 
motifs are more or less adaptable to 
tea sets, luncheon plates and odd 
pieces of china found in selections of 
soft domestic ware. These quite often 
take the form of panels, bands, me- 
dallions, etc. The designs may be 
intensified, worked out in fine detail, 
made intricate with divided patterns 

(Please turn to Page 36) 
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by PHIL ALLEN 


Boys like a cooling coke in summer (and every other 
time). Some like it straight from the bottle. And some like 
it from a drinking mug—especially a mug they’ve made 
themselves. 

The construction of Gary’s mug is a simple proposi- 
tion. It depends for success, as with all slab-built pieces, 
on a thorough, firm welding where the pieces of clay are 
joined together. Only three units—the base, wall and 
handle are needed. These have been cut from a rolled-out 
slab of clay with paper patterns used as guides. 


1. The base is made ready for the addition of the wall, 
the preparation being the same as for all other joinings. 
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The edges are scored with a pencil (or modeling tool), and 
this roughened surface is moistened with thick slip made 
from the same clay as is used for the mug. 


2. Now the wall—the rectangular piece of clay is 
wrapped and set in place on the base. At all seams, Gary 
will work the clay well together with his fingers. 


3. Fastening the handle is a tricky part of the project 
so the young workman peels down to his T-shirt for the 
operation. The handle, adhering to the wall at only two 
points, must be welded in place most carefuily and securely. 
The lower end is reinforced with small pellets of clay, 
not only for strength but to give a pleasing curve to the 
joint. 

4. The top of the handle, bent gracefully (for aesthetic 
reasons), is also fastened firmly in place. You will notice 
that the only modeling tool is the pencil—a most versatile 
tool when you work with clay. 


5. With a pan of prepared underglaze at hand, Gary 
brushes on heavy lines of a light color which contrasts 
with the dark clay body. Overall goes a smooth, clear glaze 
to heighten color, bring out the decoration, and waterproof 
the container. 


6. Glazed and fired, the mug is quickly christened: the 
coke is half gone already. The combination, says Gary with 
satisfaction, is a cool one. —Columbus, Ohio. 
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GREETINGS 


It is with great pleasure that I 
start writing this column. I hope you 
will accept it with at least a little 
pleasure. 

I promise to tell you all my secrets 
because, you see, I don’t believe in 
secrets—in enameling, that is. I will 
tell you about honest-to-goodness tech- 
niques, and also about experimental 
shortcuts, and gimmicks which can be 
used for amusing effects. In return I 
want you to promise never to forget 
that enameling is a technique of ex- 
quisite quality and to strive to do it 
justice rather than just use tricks to 
get effects. 

A good piece of enameling cannot 
be done just by throwing on assorted 
powders, lumps and threads of glass, 
and then overfiring the whole con- 
coction. So take your time and also 
try the more involved techniques de- 
scribed in CM’s many articles on 
enameling. 

In this column, I may come up 
with some things you already know 
about, and tell you about a completely 
different way of doing them. (It hap- 
pens to everybody; you change your 
piano or voice or whatever teacher 
and find out that what you have done 
until that moment is absolutely wrong 
and you have to change completely! ) 
But do not worry. Many roads lead 
to Rome! At least I will never say 
it must be done this way but, rather, 
I do it this way. The method will be 


the one I consider of least resistance. 
DIPPING IN SLUSH 


So now I will tell you quickly about 
the way I use slush (that prepared 
liquid enamel which has a clay and 
water base). 

Sometimes slush is the only enamel 
that can help you get out of a trouble- 
some situation painlessly. For example, 
you have an article with vertical sur- 
faces, like a napkin ring or cup or 
vase, and you want to have a basic 
coat of enamel all over it. Or the 
piece may be three dimensional—like 
those Christmas ornaments (CM, 
Nov.)—with plenty of slant. To sift 
on the basic coat or even to wetcharge 
it would be a job demanding quite 
some experience. Dipping in slush is 
a wonderful solution—if you do not 


insist On a transparent basic coat. 
Slush is opaque and comes in many 
colors. I use it in white mostly and, 
except for a few incidental experi- 
ments, only for basic coats to be cov- 
ered later with regular enamels. Slust 
comes in small cans (or large cakes). 
If you care to go into dipping, here 
is the way I suggest doing it. Open 
a container of slush and stir thorough- 
ly; be sure to do that well and never 
drain off the liquid you find on top. 
Mix until the liquid and the thick 
paste at the bottom of the can unite 
in a smooth semi-liquid. Then pour 


the amount needed into a rustproof | 
bowl and cover the master container | 


to prevent evaporation of liquid. 
Clean your metal base thoroughly so 
that it is absolutely fat free. Hold the 


piece with tweezers and dip it in the | 


slush. If it runs off very quickly, leav- 
ing a very thin, transparent coat, the 
slush is too thin. Wait a while; it 
thickens quickly all by itself. If you 
dip and the slush runs off heavily like 
syrup, in drops and runs, it is too 
thick. Add a little water and stir well. 


The slush should be like a nice thick | 





wii es eae 





pea soup and cover the piece evenly. 


Holding the article over the slush 
bowl, turn it slowly from side to side 
to distribute an even coat, very much 
like a chicken is roasted in the rotis- 
serie. Place it on a rack so that only 
the edges touch and dry thoroughly. 
Then scrape off drops and rims that 


may have formed. If you need some | 


bare copper for soldering, scratch out 
the spots; then fire. (When the slush 
coating is too thick it comes out 
brownish; and a perfect coat, if over- 
fired, will not please you by turning 
into a nice green or gold—it will be 
just ugly.) 

Clean off firescale that has formed 
on unenameled spots; and repeat the 
procedure of dipping, drying, scrap- 
ing, firing and cleaning, until you get 
an even coat of white all over. 

Return the leftover slush to the 
master container but, first, if it has 
dried out so that it looks like dry 
plaster, add water and mix to the 
right consistency. 

Now you are ready to decorate your 
slush-covered object with regular 
enamels in any technique desired. 

Another “secret” next month! 
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Marbelized 
Gold 


There are a number of 
preparations on the market 
which can be used with liquid 
bright gold to give a marbel- 
ized effect. A very beautiful 
result may be had, however, 
without such compounds, 

Take a bowl or deep pan and fill it nearly full with 
water. The vessel should be large enough to easily hold 
the piece to be treated. On the surface of the water float 
two or three drops of liquid gold. The gold, being oily, will 
quickly spread in a swirling pattern on the surface of the 
water. Do not pour the gold too forcibly or it will sink 
in beads. Gently spill it from a spoon or spatula. 

Now, dip the glazed ware into the water. The best 
patterns are obtained by dipping the piece in inverted 
position or so the broadest area picks up the gold film 
first. If you are not pleased with the pattern the piece may 
be redipped at once adding a bit more gold on the water 
if necessary. Don’t overdo it as the thinnest film of the 
gold preparation will give color when fired. 

Now dry the ware and fire to the usual cone used for 
gold. You will find the areas that were covered with the 
thin film will fire to a crimson or purple, shading to gold 
where the swirls were heavier. This method is particularly 
effective used over a rose or maroon glaze.—John G. Imhoff, 
CeramiCenter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“Cool” 
Spray 
Booth 


We recently solved our 
glazing problem by “invest- 
ing” in an old refrigerator, 
which we converted into a 
spray booth of inestimable 
value. 

After removing shelves, freezer, coils, etc., from the 
inside, and the motor unit from the bottom, we mounted 
the shell on a platform which raised the bottom of the 
refrigerator interior to a waist-high position. The chamber 
measures 24” x 30” x 18” deep, and is wide enough for 
spraying a row of tiles, tall pots or vases, or large pieces 
of sculpture. The interior is a one-piece seamless unit with 
a porcelain finish which is easy to clean, and makes re- 
claiming glaze simple, practically eliminating waste. 

The door helps keep dust out when it isn’t being used; 
and the space which once contained the motor and freezing 
unit now houses the air compressor and spraying equip- 
ment, and has space left over for storing glazes, etc. 

All in all, the used refrigerator is now an old stand-by 
and has a place of honor in our studio, for many-a-time it 
has helped us “keep cool” during pressing work schedules.— 
Frank & Irene Wojcik, Detroit, Mich. 
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Straightening a Pot 

Anyone working on a potter’s wheel 
finds occasionally that the rim of a 
pot has gotten out-of-round and must 
be re-shaped. 

The distortion can come about in 
several ways but perhaps it happens 
most frequently when you lift a pot 
from the wheel head and transfer it 
to a tile. It can also happen when the 
tile itself is set down too abruptly. 
Sometimes, in a group where many 
people are working and the general 
damp box is crowded, a pot is acci- 
dentally pushed into another thus 
causing the rim to be distorted. Or a 
rim may be pushed out-of-round in 
the footing process: if the pot is in a 
rather soft condition, slight pressure 
can change it. 

It is a simple matter to put such 
rims into round again. It can be ac- 
complished best when the pot has be- 
come leather hard or firm, and the 
clay is no longer sticky. Choose a 
slick-surfaced container such as a 
metal bowl, pan or glazed pot which, 
in relation to the rim of the pot to be 
reshaped, is smaller at the base and 


larger at the rim. Put this shaping pot 
inside the rim of the distorted pot and, 





with a slight pressure, press down 2nd 
rotate unti! your pot is re-shaped. Care 
must be taken not to press down so 
hard as to split the rim but if, after 
pressure, the rim still is not round it 
means that more pressure must be 
used. 

It is very important that the pot be 
in leather-hard condition at the rim 
and not dry; or the process will almost 
certainly crack the rim. 


Practicing Handles 
The bowl in the photo may look 





THROWING TIPS 


by TOM SELLERS 


like an abstract version of an octopus 
but it is only a practice pot for 
handles. The art of giving a pot a 
good handle, like any other phase of 
craftsmanship, improves with practice. 

Throw a pot of a shape that might 
require a handle and, after footing, 
keep it in the leather-hard stage and 
experiment with handles. Pull a num- 
ber of handles of different shape and 
size—round, flat, plain, ridged, etc., 
(“How to Pull a Handle,” CM, Feb. 
1955). 

Then try out different placements 
of these handles on the practice pot. 





ia 


Place them high, low, in relation to 
the swell of the body if any; watch not 
only the outside profile the handle 
makes but, perhaps more important, 
the inside profile—the space between 
the pot and the handle. Try setting a 


handle up near the rim—this takes | 


more time and care because you can 
easily push the rim out of shape or 
crack it. 

That the handle must adhere to the 


pot goes without saying. But there is | 


more to it than that. Different types 
of joinings bear practice. There is the 
handle that appears to be growing out 
of the pot as a limb grows out of a 
tree (“Making a Pitcher,” CM, Mar. 
1955) ; and the handle that joins the 
body more abruptly (stuck-on look) in 
keeping with the character of the pot. 
Sometimes a handle starting near the 
rim of the pot is applied in such a way 
that it seems to grow out of the rim 
and rest more or less lightly at the 
bottom. And remember, as you prac- 
tice, that handles have to be func- 
tional as well as aesthetic—a pot that 
can’t be lifted safely is not a good 
pot. 
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Clips for 
Mold Forms 














The problem of placing mold-form boards and holding 
them securely to any given dimension can be vexing and 
time consuming; but it becomes a simple matter when using 
the easily made, efficient clips shown in the illustrations. 

The clips can be fabricated by anyone with a hacksaw 
file, hammer and vise. The sheet steel used should be not 
more than 1/16-inch in thickness, and sufficiently malleable 
to take 90-degree bends without breaking. Some grades of 
stainless steel meet this requirement and eliminate rusting. 
Spring steel cannot be worked without heating. 

Three- or four-inch squares of the steel are sufficiently 
large for the clips. One cut is made from the center of one 
edge, through the closest right-angle bend-line, and just 
barely through the second bend-line (see sketch below.) 

Bending can be done either before or after this single 
cut is made by holding the piece in a vise with the bend- 
line just showing above the jaws, and striking it as low as 
possible with a hammer. Both bends should be started be- 
fore either is brought to the full 90 degrees, the work pro- 
gressing by hammering both bends equally as far as the 
vise will permit, 

From here on it is easily completed over a form of 
the same thickness as the mold boards to be used. Such 
hand forming will give a slightly rounded top to the clip. 
This is an advantage as it permits inserting an instrument 
under it to remove. This prying will be necessary if plaster 
is poured above the bottom of the clip. 

Small holes can be drilled, as indicated in the drawing 
of the completed clamp, for the insertion of pushpins to 
avoid the possibility of corner gaps developing during the 
plaster pouring. 

Clay or plasteline rolls pressed along the bottom edges 
and up each corner will prevent small leaks. 

It is both practical and efficient to coat the edges of 
the mold boards (where they come in contact with the face 
of another board) with a heavy layer of latex-rubber mold- 
ing compound. The iatex will yield to the minute variations 
in the faces of the boards it contacts, eliminating small 
leaks. Some pressure should be applied at each corner when 
using the rubber-edged boards, and the pushpins inserted 
securely. Pressure should also be applied when the bottoms 
are being secured with clay or plasteline. 

Excellent mold boards for use with these clips can be 
made from one-half-inch plywood, or Masonite, thoroughly 
painted with spar varnish or shellac—R. L. Diffendal, 


Dayton, Ohio, 
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Contact the DISTRIBUTOR 
in YOUR State 


Oregon — 
Washington — 
Montana — 


Idaho — 
DOBE DEPOT 
1025 S. E. Ash St.—Portland, Oregon 








Illinois — 
Indiana — 
Michigan — 
Ohio — 
Wisconsin 
NORWEST NOVELTY CO. 
15431 Plymouth Rd.—Detroit 27, Mich. 


S. PAUL WARD, INC. 


“The Ceramic Wholesaler of the West” 
601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 
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wit CM BINDERS <ssmmmr"’ 
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THERE'S AN EASIER WAY! | Coon a] 7 


It's so easy to look up 
that special article you 
have in mind when you 
have a Binder for your 
back copies of CM. 


And, you can be sure that 
the issue you want will be 
there — the steel blades 
hold each issue firmly in 
place. The Binder has a 
green cover with the 
name plates in gold leaf. . 


price $3.50 


Order one today! (we pay postage) 











ratte acneemnmiememme ate eae 
} Saneaae Yes — please send me a BINDER - 
3 Columbus, Ohio for my copies of Ceramics Monthly 3 
: Name : 
i Address : 
H City Zn State. H 
& ] enclose $ Send remittcnce with order, Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tox. a 
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Going Out of Business 
SALE 


$15,000 worth of ceramic and 
copper enameling supplies must 
be sold before January 31st at 


50% to 75% Discount 


Nothing reserved, first come first served! 
50% te 75% discount on glazes, underglazes, 
molds, kilns, greenware, tools, books, kiln 
supplies, brushes, cones, stilts, tile, laces, 
china paints, decals and hundreds of other 
items found in a well stocked ceramic supply 
house. We guarantee at least 50% discount 
on any item in stock. 


SPECIAL 


to the first 25 customers whose purchase 
totals $50.00 or more we will give a $20.00 
kiln free of charge. 
The shelves, counters, cash register, adding 
machine, tables and all studio equipment 
must also be sold. Don’t miss this total 
close-out sale which starts Jan. 10 and must 
finish by Jan. 3ist which is the day we 
will close our doors forever. 
Hours: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Mon, thru Sat. 
7 P.M. to 9 P.M. Mon. Wed. and 
Fri. nites 


No catalog 


CHICAGO CERAMICS 


5252 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
phone EDgewater 4-9877 











DEALERS! 


FOR MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 
: JEWELRY 





Cufflinks- 
Pinbacks- Earwires- Tieclips 


COPPER SHAPES 
FOR ENAMELING 


We manufacture a full line 


Mecklaces, Bracelets 
for Ceramics & Enameling. 


Wholesale Only 


Magic Novelty Co. 
Dept. C. 
136 W. 21st., St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Write for Catalog. 




































Penmanship in Pottery 
(Begins on Page 13) 


ceramic record of Post-Revo- 
lutionary America. Prized 
early pieces of Pennsylvania 
Dutch ware may be found 
and studied in several mu- 
seums; the best source is the 
Philadelphia Art Museum. 

Many people try the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch type of letter- 
ing but few succeed unless 
they are willing to practice 
patiently. Craftsmanship, as 
in any other kind of decor- 
ation, is essential. But lettering 
and design, carefully planned 
and executed, can lend great 
charm to a well-made piece 
of pottery — as the German- 
Americans of Pennsylvania 
demonstrated most skillfully 
and appealingly. @ 


eBasic dbtrokes 


weet eater tra ™ £ 0 


r Strokes 


wa cece 9d SOrrunT 


3 Strokes 


poetterina, can be fun for all. 


HOW THE BASIC strokes are combined to a vertical stroke will produce a wide line, 
form the letters of the alphabet is shown a horizontal stroke a thin line. A curving 
above. Using a thick pen or scratching tool, action, like the “S”, gives varying widths. 





You can have your own personal copies of CM delivered 


subscribed yet? 


each month. Use the handy order blank on page 26. 
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Abusers lo 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


9. I have difficulty with press molds. I make the original 
models (jewelry) of clay and pour plaster over them to form 
the tiny press molds. The insides of the molds, however, are 
never as good as the original models; they are wavy and gen- 
erally imperfect. Is there something incorrect about my pro- 
cedure? 

A. It is difficult to tell from the brief description; you 
may, however, be pouring the plaster too late. In other words, 
the plaster may be too stiff to flow easily and fill all crevices. 

Another difficulty may be with the original models. Usually, 
more perfect models can be made by carving them in plaster 
rather than forming them from clay. The plaster models can 
be painted with shellac to preserve them and then covered with 
mold soap to allow the plaster molds to release easily. 


Q. I have been mixing local clay, for use in our schools, 
in an electric mixer. I can mix about 10-12 gallons in an hour, 
but I wonder if a pug mill would work better? 

A. If you want clay slip, the electric mixer should prove 
quite satisfactory. If you want plastic clay for hand-working or 
throwing, a pug mill would be better. 


Q. I have a large fruit bowl and small dishes which were 
china painted by my mother many years ago. The set has gold 
feet and I would like to finish the lips or edges in gold. Is this 
possible, and if so, what procedure should I follow? 

A. Our overglaze expert, Zena Holst, says you should 
run into no difficulty and she offers the following suggestions: 

“It would be best to use the paste gold that must be bur- 
nished. (No doubt, the feet are Roman gold.) If china paint 
extends over the edge and the gold is to go on top of a color, 
use unfluxed paste gold. Gold applied directly to the white 
china should be Roman gold. For narrow edges, it would prob- 
ably be easier to apply the gold with your fingers than with a 
brush. No doubt, the china is hard porcelain. If so, fire to cone 
013. If it is bone china or medium poreclain, finish at cone 
015.” 


Q. Sometimes my mother-of-pearl comes out of the kiln 
looking “frosty” or “crystalline.” I fire in either a gas kiln or an 
electric kiln, and the same thing has occurred in both. 

A. I believe the only difficulty is that the mother-of-pearl 
has not been fired high enough. Re-fire one of these p:eces to a 
higher temperature and see if the “frost” does not melt down 
as it should. 


Q. In reading enameling articles, I have come across the 
terms “metallic luster’ and “liquid metal.” Are these synonymous; 
if not, what is the difference? 

A. This subject was discussed in detail in the Jean O’Hara 
column, July issue. Very briefly, liquid metals are composed of 
the precious metals, such as gold, platinum, or palladium, and 
when fired, leave a film of pure metal on the surface. The metal- 
lic lusters are basically metal salts dissolved in an oil. When fired, 
they leave a metallic oxide on the surface, which appears slightly 
iridescent. 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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POTTER'S WHEEL 


@ TRAY—-THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL——-WATER 
TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 


@ HEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED, CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

@ seat — RooMY — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 


ERED—ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 

@ SHAFT—ONE PIECE—HYDRAUL- 
INCH DIAMETER <  Wachine Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS oR miINUS River Rogue, Michigan $179.50— 
.002. Crating charge $8.50. 





@ FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- ALL OILITE. 
TION. 
@ FINISH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
@ eeaRiIncs — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman can 
have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist—expert aid 
for the novice, amateur and student. 


Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the utmost 
freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


. a 
rovin ceramics 
7456 Fenton + Dearborn, Mich. « Phone Logan 3-2906 





Graceful beauty in every line makes this an ideal flower 
vase for modern living. Vase #581 stands 8” high. Order 
now for 1956 sales. 


Ask for our FREE Catalog 


Look for the Dutch Kids, our reg- 
istered Trade Mark, your assurance 
of a genuine Holland Mold. 





1040 PENNSYLVANIA AV. TRENTON N.J. EX 2-7032 
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GLAZING PROBLEMS? 
Art Slezing Techniques $3 Copy 


@ Step-by-step k containing 10 com- 
plete ceramic art glazing projects. 
@ How to fettle; prepare dry glazes for use; 


combine various types of glazes; use deco- 
rative frits, etc. 

@ Work-in-Progress pictures as well as photo- 
graphs of finished work. Enamel type wash- 
able cover, spiral bound. 

@ Interest-holding test pieces suggested. De- 
tailed are stipulated for each project. 

@ The material in this handbook can serve as 
an introductory course to handbuilding, or 
can be complete course in itself. 

TEACHERS GUIDEBOOK — $2.00 copy, Con- 

tains class plans for each technique. It is cor- 

related step by step with ART GLAZING 

TECHNIQUES, Order now! 

A ready-made simplified Fall program. 


CERAMIC ENTERPRISES 
822 RIVERBANK @ WYANDOTTE, MICH. 





Guaranteed 
Ceramic 
Supplies 


for 
SCHOOLS STUDIOS TEACHERS HOBBYISTS 


Manufacturer’s representative for RE-WARD 
products. Distributor, sub-distributor and 
dealer inquiries invited. 


OLEVIA CERAMICS 


Wholesaie and Retail 
152 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 






Lehane 


Phone 3-0476 











COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 
Enamels e Copper shapes 
& forms e Findings e Kilns 

Send for catalog 

Also complete line of ceramic 





rr an —S 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
TELE: MICHIGAN 2-3367 

















PRODUCTS WANTED 


Handmade articles in home furnishings and 
jewelry to retail $1 to $10. Send literature 
or one sample (not returnable unless postage 
included.) Send to THE CRAFTSHOP, 1044 
Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C., N. Y. 








The Potter's Wheel 


Boston Post Road 
Westport Southport Line 
Westport, Conn. 


Copper Enameling Supplies 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 








When writing to advertisers 
please mention CM 
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Huge Shapes 
(Begins on page 14) 

Now use the remainder of the sec- 
ond cylinder to form a third section 
of the tall pot, applying and develop- 
ing it just as you did the preceding 
section. Usually this third section is 
enough to complete a pot twenty-five 
to thirty inches high; if you want 
an emphasized rim, simply add a coil 
of clay as a fourth section. 

A variation of this procedure, for 
those potters with only one wheel, 
is first to throw one or two thick 
cylinders and set them aside, covered 
with plastic, to keep them moist; then 
throw the base section of the big pot 
and add rings cut from the already 
prepared cylinders. 

Coils, too, work quite well for build- 
ing onto a base section which is dry 
enough to hold the weight. Roll out 
a coil of clay about an inch and a 
half thick and lay it on the top edge 
of the base section. Then pinch the 
coil until it adheres to the pot and, 
while revolving the wheel slowly, con- 
tinue pinching until it becomes a con- 
tinuation of the wall instead of a 
separate unit. At this point, center 
the wall and pull it up thinner and 
taller. Then, let it dry until firm 
enough to hold another coil. You can 
apply, straighten and thin coils over 
and over until the desired height and 
shape are achieved. 

The use of coils works better for 
large wide pots; the sections-of- 
cylinders method works better for tall, 
narrow pots. 

The idea of throwing huge pots in 
sections is by no means a new one. 
Many books describe methods of con- 
structing them from carefully measur- 
ed sections which at the leather-hard 
stage are stuck together with slip. I 
find such a process tedious and diffi- 
cult: it is hard to preconceive the 
shape of a pot, throw the sections 
accurately in advance, and stick them 
together with slip well enough to keep 
them from cracking apart later. On 
the other hand, the method described 
here is a flexible one in which the 
form can be developed and changed 
on the wheel. It is, therefore, more 
creative, for the clay and the tools 
help to determine the design. More- 
over, when sections have been put 
together in this flexible method, the 
joints cannot open, for the walls have 
actually become one continuous piece. 

Working on pots of such a scale 
is exciting and a challenge. To me 
everything about large pots is satis- 
fying—everything except the problem 
of where to store them. The best 
solution to this problem, of course, 
is to find customers who will pay to 
carry them away proudly to decorate 
their homes and gardens. @ 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


POTTER'S WHEELS - KILNS - CLAYS 
GLAZES - TOOLS - BOOKS, ETC. 
New Low Prices on 


ENAMELS 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14 
(WA 4-6019) 


SEND 10C FOR 32 PAGE CATALOG 














CRAFTS 


Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve, Catalog C 
CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C., CH 3-5747 








JET-LINE BLACK 


for 
free-drawing designs 
on enamel 


Complete Kit $2.98 


engstrom’s 
88 maple 
sparta, mich. 


SCULPTURE CLAY 

















Red or white cone 06-1. A Minn, clay 
rich in iron. With white grog added gives 
a granite texture to your sculpture, FREE 


write for fired sample piece and catalog. 
Minnesota Clay Company 
3458-10th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


in CHINA PAINTING 
by an experienced teacher 
DESIGNS SUPPLIES FIRING 


Classes may be held in your own studio 
by special arrangement. 


POLLOCK STUDIOS 

















436 W. Tabor Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





WROUGHT - 
6 X 6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSIAC TILE, ETC. 


DISCOUNTS 
to STUDIOS and SCHOOLS 


Write today for Description and Prices 


carmel Whrk center, i. inc. 


Carmel by the Sea, Calif. 


Box T-1l 


KAPPAK 


COPPER CRAFT 
ACCESSORIES 


Here is a punch with three 
different sized holes, Ys, %s, and Yo! e « « « 1.50 
KAP=PAK PROTECTOR .50 KAP-PAK AGAR .25 
COPPER ENAMEL AND FINDINGS 
DEALERS: CONTACT YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 
DISTRIBUTORS: WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 
available 


a “fron 
KAP-PAK PRODUCTS- 156 W. WALTON 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Siggeilions 


from our 


KILN COVER 
A Fire King dessert dish 
(made of glass), which meas- 
ures slightly over 44%” across 
the top, makes an excellent 
cover for the Thomas C. 
Thompson enameling _ kiln. 
The “see through” glass en- 
ables you to keep careful 
watch over the enamels as they 
melt. This is particularly help- 
ful when firing decals or mak- 
ing designs with several colors. 
—Dorothy Werblo 
Crown Point, Ind. 


KEEP RUST OUT 

If you are troubled with 
rust forming on the lids of 
your glaze or slip jars, try 
this. 

Lay a sheet of aluminum 
foil, wax paper, Saran Wrap, 
cellophane, plastic, or any 
such material over the mouth 
of the jar and then screw on 
the lid. The moisture-proof 
material will keep the jar lids 
dry and no rust will form to 
contaminate your’ valuable 
materials. 

—Mrs. E. J. Stronson 
Seattle, Wash. 


TRIMMING GUIDE 

A “caliper” gauge, manu- 
factured by Hiawatha and sold 
at most sewing and knitting 
shops, is very handy as a guide 
for trimming a_ piece of 
pottery. 

Simply set the gauge to the 
amount you wish to trim off, 
turn the ceramic piece upside 


q 2 2 ‘ 





down, and draw the gauge a- 

round it as you would a tem- 

plate. The movable jaw will 

mark the clay where it should 
be cut. 

—Joy Wallner 

Bethpage, N. Y. 


FLESH-COLORED SLIP 

To eliminate the need for 
painting the face and hands of 
figurines, I use a flesh-colored 


Dollars for 


readers 


slip. This I make by adding a 
coloring oxide to the slip. It 
takes a bit of experimenting to 
get the right kind of oxide and 
the right amount; the effort, 
however, is worthwhile for it 
saves a good deal of time in 
the decorating. 
—Vernon D. Seeley 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


BOBBY-PIN MODELING 
TOOLS 

Ceramic teachers with 
limited budgets (or anyone 
else in the same straits) will 
find that bobby pins and half- 





inch dowel rods can be quickly 
and inexpensively used _ to 
make modeling tools. 

A bobby pin, straightened 
and reshaped with a pair of 
pliers, sharpened with a file, 
then inserted and wedged into 
two holes drilled in the end 
of a short length of dowel, 
works very well. Number 8 
copper wire is excellent for 
the wedges. 

—James Scholes 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


TEXTURE TOOLS 

Because of our small boys, 
we have several toys in our 
home which are excellent for 
texturing clay. The barrel of a 
six-shooter and the string end 
of an arrow, I particularly 
like. 

When I needed some small, 
ornate designs, I tried tools 
from a leather craft set, which 
are made for tooling designs in 
leather. The results on clay 
were perfect. The possible 
number of variations of design 
is limited only by one’s own 
imagination. 

—Mrs. Bill Musslewhite 
Bellaire, Tex. 


your Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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“ENAMEL-ON- COPPER], 


IDEA BOOK' 


BRINGS YOU MORE FUN & PROFIT 


The Copper Shop's FREE catalog gives 
processes and techniques for exciting 
creative results. Even beginners can 
get professional results on the very 
first piece with our low cost supplies 
and kits! 

The catalog lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative .items for your own use or 
for resale at many times the cost of 
materials. NO METAL WORKING or 
SOLDERING NEEDED! Items shown are 
ready for decorating and firing. In- y 
cluded are: rss 
BRACELET KITS — EARRINGS — 
PENDANTS — DISHES — CUFF 
LINKS — KILNS — TOOLS — 
SUPPLIES 


FINE SILVER AND STERLING 
SILVER 








The Copper Shop is famous for out- 
standing enameling ideas. Send for 
your copy of our new catalog TODAY! 


Rae) o) Lol tale) « 


A Division of Immerman & Sons 





1812 East 13th Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dept. ja-62 











* 
Acclaimed 


and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
s Motor) 


* 


. « The famous B & | 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required hy professional workers! Many built-in 


features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |. . . get full,free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 
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x-acto 
(om ae wee 
seele) &— 


For sgraffito, incising, slab work, tem- 
plate making, shaping, modeling, trim- 
ming and clean-up. 















QUALITY: Finest precision-made scraper 
points and surgically-sharp knife blades. 
VERSATILITY: Slim all-metal handle takes 
any of 6 scrapers as well as blades. 
ECONOMY: Points and blades quickly 
and easily interchanged or replaced. 


= 1 




















No. 63 Double Set: 2 handles, 6 points, 2 
knife blades .. . $2.50. Other sets at 75¢ 
and $1.50. Refills available separately. 

Send for Flier—FREE; Catalog—25c 


48-69 Van Dam St., L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 











Simply Amazing 
For Glazing 
THE 
BURGESS 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 
(Just plug 
in and 
spray away) 









FREE—4 oz. bottle of JANE SNEAD 


glaze with each order. 

Put tne finishing touch of the artisan 
on your pet ceramics with the new 
Burgess Electric Sprayer . . . its the 
simple, thorough way to glaze; it beau- 
tifies your work. Long, faithful service 
assured by the jeweled sapphire nozzle 
of this sprayer . . . pattern and volume 
regulated by sliding spray adjuster, 
which prevents waste, saves you time 
and money, The lightweight ‘Burgess’ 
comes complete, no compressor requi 
For exactly the job you want . . it’s 
invest in a Burgess Electric 
Send check or M.O. today! 
Dealer inquiries invited 


best to 
Sprayer. 








JANE SNEAD 
. CERAMIC STUDIO 
sey 


170 Elm Street 
~ Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 
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people, 


ENAMELIST TAKES TO 
MOSAICS: Harold 
Martin, known 
Chicago craftsman and 
artist specializing in fine 


well - 


ecclesiastical cloisonne 
enamels, is constantly 
lured along the path 


of experimental techni- 
Recently, he has 


background 


ques. 


mosaics as en- 


been 
richment for some of his works. Although his 
some of his 


using 


pieces tend to be monumental, 
mosaic methods may well be applied to 
work of any size. 

Illustrated below is one of his large pieces, 
done as a special commission for a church. 
The central design, with a lamb enameled in 
Martin's favorite technique, is richly set off 
by a four-inch-wide mosaic border. Handling 
and rehandling the enormous number of tiny 
enameled sections needed for so large an 
area of mosaic could be very tedious were 
it not for the methods Martin has developed. 

When he is ready to assemble the mosaic, 
he treats the border of the metal 
with a tin solder, and sets each of the mosaic 
pieces in its proper place. Then he lays a 
sheet of tacky paper (frisket paper) over the 
entire design, presses the paper down so it 


section 


sticks, lays a sheet of stiff paper board across 
the surface and turns the whole work over 





places & things 


on its face (quite an operation, all-in-all). 
The copper base can now be removed, leav- 
ing the backs of the mosaic pieces exposed. 
These he paints with flux so they will adhere 
properly when subsequently soldered to the 
metal. Then he replaces the copper base 
holds everything tight and turns the assembly 
With the tacky paper 
removed, the mosaic is soldered permanently 
in place by applying heat with an oxygen 
torch to the underside of the metal. (The cen- 


ter section with lamb is soldered in later.) 


face up once more. 


Using mosaics in his works represents con- 
siderable extra Martin says, but the 
effect is well worth it. One has only to com- 


labor, 


pare the mosaic border with the plain-ename 
area in the center section of the piece shown 
to see how much 
and color of mosaic add. 

A native of Norway and trained in arts 
and crafts at Oslo, Martin came to the Uni- 
ted States in 
type of enameling and for some time most of 
his creative experimenting has been with this 
technique. 


here richness the texture 


1927. Cloisonne is his favorite 


He comes up with “some mighty far-fetched 
ideas""—and they work, his wife, Helen, re- 
ports. She has something to say about his 
current interest in mosaics, too: “Here we 


have this new, huge kilh—13 x 19 x 30” in- 


side—and what is he doing but working with jf 


quarter-inch mosaic pieces!” 








MEET OUR AUTHORS: 

Ml Long before prepared underglazes (one- 
stroke and single-stroke) were on the market, 
Madge Tummins (see page 35) was doing 
underglaze decorating on pottery. In those 
days the underglazes hac to be mixed and 
jround with water and glycerine on a palette 
Art 
time she entered public 


in the manner of china paints. 
training the 
school until she finished college—knowledge 


much 
from 


of oil painting, water colors, etc.—has served 


her well, she says, in her work with under- 
glazes. “As far as potting is concerned,” she 
explains, Madge had the 
first ceramic supply shop in Texas where she 


taught supplied for some ten years. 


“l am self-made.” 


and 


B Decoration in cer- 
amics—doing it her- 
self and traveling to 
see how others do it 
— is the consuming 
interest in Pearl Fitz- 
patrick’s life (see 
page 20). She is a 
studio potter doing 
custom work (creat- 





ing her own shapes, 
designs and colors). Living in Gary, Ind., she 
is a charter member of both the Gary Ceramic 
Guild and the Midwest Potters and Sculptors 
of Chicago (which she helped organize). 
(Please turn to Page 36) 
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THE Underglaye SERIES 


THE TRANSLUCENT COLORS 


by MADGE TUMMINS 


Decorating green ware with under- 
glazes is one of the oldest forms of 
pottery and china ornamentation. In 
Italy, where underglaze decoration 
had its origin, it was brought to a 
high degree of perfection, not in the 
pottery of the day but rather in the 
murals and decorations of churches 
and public buildings. In the 14th Cen- 
tury beautiful examples of underglaze 
decorations were made at Sévres. 
Other fine examples came from the 
Danish Royal Copenhagen factory, 
known the world over for its fine 
wares. So, you see, underglaze deco- 
rating really is not a new technique. 


What is new, or at least improved, 
is the underglaze itself: in recent years 
it has undergone many changes in 
quality and in methods of use. Until 
fairly recently, only opaque under- 
glazes were available, and these only 
in a powdered form which had to be 
carefully mixed with medium and 
ground until smooth before they were 
ready for use. They behaved like slip 
paints or engobes because they had 
a clay base. 


Now, translucent underglaze colors 
are available; and the purpose of this 
series of articles is to aid beginning 
and advanced students and hobbyists 
in their work with these translucent 
underglaze colors. 


The translucent underglazes enable 
ceramic artists to produce water color 
effects as well as overglaze (china 
painting) effects, complete with depth 
and subtle shadings. The translucent 
underglaze is finely ground and comes 
in either liquid or paste form ready 
for use. The wide range of beautiful 
colors may be mixed together for in- 
termediate shades or lightened with 
white. 


It is not the purpose of this series 
to recommend the products of one 
manufacturer over another; they are 
competitive in most respects. If you 
are not already familiar with the 
use of translucent underglazes, try a 
variety of brands and colors. It may 
very well be, for example, that in the 
dark reds you will like the Apple Red 
of one manufacturer, while in the 
blues you might prefer the Onion 
Blue of another. And, take into con- 
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sideration not only the fine results 
from the colors but the availability 
of the materials and reliability of the 
supplier. 


The translucent underglazes are not 
difficult to use; however, guidance as 
well as practice will prove valuable. 
To obtain shaded decorations, for ex- 
ample, the translucent underglaze 
must be used, either alone or in com- 
bination with opaque underglazes. 
Many underglaze artists prefer to com- 
bine the translucent and opaque un- 
cerglazes for their decorations; it has 
many advantages, particularly for the 
beginner. It is a gradual way to start 
and makes it easier for the novice to 
obtain better results than if he started 
using translucent underglaze exclusive- 
ly without the support of opaque 
underglazes. ¥ 


As an example, there are some 
opaque-translucent combinations that 
give satisfactory results. For a red 
apple, a ruby red opaque underglaze 
would be used for the apple proper; 
the shadow would be translucent 
black and apple red; and, the high- 
light would be translucent chartreuse 
and rose. For one type of leaf, the 
leaf proper would be opaque char- 
treuse and jade green; the shadow 
would be translucent dark green and 
henna; and, the highlight would be 
translucent burnt orange and char- 
treuse. This should give you a brief 
idea of how the underglazes are com- 
bined and used to give shaded motifs. 


There are many things the novice 
will have to learn; for example, how 
heavy the strokes should be and how 
much of each color to use, since some 
of the colors require a heavier ap- 
plication than others (red tones re- 
quire a heavier application than blue, 
etc.). Also, due to the translucency, 
each brush stroke will show; there- 
fore, each stroke must be made to best 
advantage to indicate the shadows 
and general contours of the motif. 


How to load the brush; how to ob- 
tain different backgrounds; specific 
aids on fruit and floral patterns ;— 
these and many other aids, based on 
the writer's own experience, will be 
presented in THE UNDERGLAZE SERIES. 








Here's Our 


New Year's Resolution 


To fill your orders even more 
promptly than in "55. (We're al- 
ready famous for promptness.} 


To carry an even larger inventory 
in 56. (We already carry one 
of the largest in the nation.) 


To guarantee satisfaction in your 
dealings with us. (This is some- 
thing we have always done.} 


To sell at manufacturer's stated 
prices and discounts. (We're not 
trying to get rich over-night.} 


To earn your continued patronage. 
(We don’t expect something for 
nothing) 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS 


3293-3295 Jackson 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 














Artistry in Molds 


are yours when you order from the 
LUDWIG SCHMID Art Studio. 
Only the finest plaster of Paris is 
used, and these long-lasting molds 
guarantee you good castings re- 
taining the finest details. Place your 
order today. If your dealer does not 
have our molds, write us direct. 
Send $1 for our catalog; it will be 
refunded on your first order. 








LUDWIG SCHMID 


model and mold shop 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 

















exciting ...new.. original 


watch for our 
new designs 


SEND 25¢ FOR CATALOG 


MOLDS BY 


SAHUARO, BOX 133, STA. A, 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 








PLANTER-VASE 


#425 
GRACEFUL SIMPLICITY 


#425 Mold $6.00 
#425 Stands = .75 ea. 
3% Tax in Calif. 


Free Catalog 


PIERCE CO. 








324 High St. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 








SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


on Mason Optical _Pyrometer for Easy- 
Accurate Hi-Temp Pr R g 
only $49.50 ppd. 


MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 
29 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 











“A Very Helpful Catalog” 
Ceramic Supplies Fully Illustrated 
Plus 
VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE HOBBYIST 


Send 25c to Dept. A 
—You'll like Trinity— 


CHIMILY cennmic SUPPLY 





“ 











Back Lanes of CLS 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 


tax). We pay postage. 
1953 
April, July, August, October, December 
1954 
February, March, April, July, August, 
September, November, December 
1955 
February, March, April, May, July, 
August, September, October, November, 
December 


Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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Overglaze Enamels 
(Begins on Page 24) 


and repeat motifs, or varied in many 
ways by neat outlining with perma- 
nent lines of black, color or metal. 
After outlines and background are 
fired and completed, the outlined 
areas are filled in with enamels for 
the last firing. In the finished piece, 
distinct outlines give an embossed 
effect. 

Large, free-flowing types of designs 
are appropriately used by hobbyists. 
The manner of applying the enamels 
—of flowing them on—in itself sug- 
gests flowing patterns. When no 
permanent outline is used on large 
forms, however, the trick of handling 
lies in being able to control the 
patterns. 

The technique of using enamels in 
overglaze decoration—preparation of 
the medium, tools to be used and 
method of application—will be ex- 
plained in full detail in the next 
issue. @ To be continued. 





Ceram Activities 
(Begins on Page 34) 


CRAFT MUSEUM COMING UP: First of its 
kind in the country, the Museum of Contemp- 
orary Crafts will open in New York City in 
April. The location: 2? West 53 Street; the 
sponsor: American Craftsmen's Educational 
Council. Aiming to set highest standards for 
craftsmen and to encourage public apprecia- 
tion of creative work, the new institution is 
expected to offer national exhibitions, lectures, 
special publications, advisory services and 
visual aids. A constantly revolving show of the 
best work of American craftsmen is also on 
the docket. Herwin Schaefer, recently in charge 
of exhibitions for the U.S. Information Agency 
in Germany, is to be director. It has also 
been announced that David Campbell, former- 
ly head of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts, is 
ACEC. 


to become director of 


NEW YORK-PENN STATE LINE: 
the Binghamton area is taking to ceramics 
Endicott-Johnson, 
has set up 


Industry in 
for leisure-time activity. 
world's largest shoe corporation, 
ceramic courses in both its Endicott and John 
son City recreation centers, each to handle 
100 students. IBM is sponsoring a similar pro 
gram at their country club. Both are under 
the direction of Olevia Higgs, head of Olevia 
Ceramics at Binghamton. 

Guilds in the area are active, too, Mrs. 
Higgs reports. Among features sponsored by 
the Southern Tier Ceramic Guild last year 
were an annual exhibit of pieces and a pro- 
gram of guest speakers. This group has just 
elected new officers with Elizabeth Lester as 
president. Rallying interest in towns along the 
state line, the Penn-York Ceramic Guild has 


been organized recently. 








GLAZING HELP 


synthetic gum GLAZING COMPOUND 
For use with All Dry Glazes 


TOUCH-O-MAGIC 


Make your own Brush-on, 
from any dry glaze. 

Hardens glazes, resists flaking or peeling. 
Facilitates transportation of ware, glazes 
do not rub off or chip off with handling. 
No odor, no spoilage — keeps indefinitely. 
An effective timesaver for all ceramists. 


One-fire glaze 


$1.00 per. pk. Discount on cartons (25 pks.) 


CERAMIC ENTERPRISES 


Box 88C ® Wyandotte, Michigan 








Repair Broken Bisque 


with our WONDER CEMENT. It will 
take a glaze, often hiding 
imperfections. 
Roder Ceramic Studio 
1331 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








New 81,” x 11 Monthly Magazine 


CHINA DECORATOR 


in old “Keramic Studio’ style, designs, 

studies, articles for decorating all ceramics, 

instructions by artists for beginners, classes 

and production lines. All subjects. Send 

your ideas and advertise your studios and 

products. Subscription $3.75 per year. 
NETTIE E. PILLET 


841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena, California 











jReconanion DESIGNS 5 For CHINA 
AND GLASS” .. . by . Holst 


alee Monthly's ae omen 
Over 200 beautiful designs... .only $5.00 
postpaid 
CAPITAL CERAMICS 
1151 So. State St. Salt Lake City 11, Utah 








Designs by Eve 
COPPER BLANKS 
Send 25c for catalog & 


Sample, refunded on 
first order. 


lee me ay gg 


Rout 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
Phone: Flanders 9-5456 
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WROUGHT 
IRON 


Tables bor Tile 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 
write today for description and prices. 


HALLAM STUDIO (600 Main Street 











431 438 
KLEINER ORIGINALS 


Mold #431 Footed Ball 5” hi. $6.00 
#438 Low Chalice 64" hi $8.00 
#442 Goblet 7A" hi. 


add 10% packaging charge 
Dealers inquiries invited. Catalogue .25c 


CREEK-TURN 


Rt. 38, Hainesport, New Jersey 
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Burnham's Brahma Bull 
(Begins on Page 18) 


legs, and a small section in the neck 
is removed so the head can be dug 
out. The cut-out sections are set back 
in place after the edges are notched 
and painted liberally with a slip 
made of the same clay (to make them 
adhere firmly). 

Now the center support is cut away 
and more fleshy folds modeled in. But 
to prevent possible sagging, temporary 
clay supports are placed just behind 
the forelegs and under the belly; 








MODELED from life, the quarter horse, El 
Cid (above), is a commercial piece done in 
a serious and lifelike manner. A mold was 
made from the original model and the cast- 
ings are finished by Lee and sold in gift shops 
throughout the country. Stylized horses (see 
right and below), other animals, human fig- 
ures, etc., are also in her repertoire. 





these will be left until the piece is 
completely dry. 

When the piece is bone dry it can 
be further smoothed and refined with 
extra fine sandpaper. At that time, 
small vents are drilled between the 
legs ('%-inch drill) ; and holes made 
in the hooves (%4-inch drill) so the 
piece can be mounted. Referring to 
her chalk sketches, Lee sprays the bull 
with gradations of gray underglaze. 
She uses black on the nose and knees 
for depth of color, applies Oriental 
flesh color lightly to the inside of the 
ears. Since the eyes determine expres- 
sion, they must be done most care- 
fully. White in the corners will give 
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a wild look, a dot of blue surrounded 
by brown and outlined with black, a 
more tranquil expression. 

The sculpture is fired at cone 04, 
then brushed with a thin, even coat 
of specially prepared liquid beeswax 
which dries to a hard, colorless, water- 
resistant finish and can be polished 
with an ordinary shoe-brush (and a 
soft toothbrush for hard-to-get-at 
areas). The heads of thin 14-inch 
bolts are set in the hooves with 
cement, and the piece is mounted on 
a teakwood base which has been stain- 
ed and varnished. (This base, by the 
way, is hollow rather than solid so 
that its weight will not be too great 
for the legs of the animal which are 
the thinnest part of the sculpture.) The 
Brahma bull is finished and now—as 
a matter of fact—it occupies a prom- 
inent place in the bar of The Brahma 
Restaurant at Ocala, Florida. 





Aside from commissions to do por- 
trait busts of people (Florida’s noted 
novelist, the late Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, for example) and _ sculp- 
tures of champion livestock, Lee is 
kept busy filling orders for her cer- 
amic bulls—Hereford as well as Brah- 
ma—and quarter horses; these re- 
tail in gift shops throughout the coun- 
try. All her work is not ceramic. 
Wood, stone and bronze are also her 
mediums; and she has won awards 
for water colors as well as for sculp- 
ture. 


A NATIVE New Yorker, Lee went 
from high school to Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art where she studied paint- 
ing, ceramics, and sculpture with Carl 
Milles. Three years with Ivan Mes- 
trovic at Syracuse University followed, 
the last of which she served as the 
studio assistant. The next two years 
were spent sketching and painting in 
Europe; then she continued her art 
studies in this country. Lee is a mem- 
ber of the National Sculpture Society 
and, since she has come to live down 
South, of the Florida Federation of 
Art. @ 
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books on design 
from the 





e 


MON THL Y 


book department 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES by Clarence Hornung 
Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 
pages, 5” x 8”, paper bound. $1.90 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CRAFT AND HOBBY 
by Frances Johnson 


A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, 
many in full size, with suggestions for proper colors. Many 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs included. Oversize format (10” x 
13”), 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN by Louis Wolchonok 
One of the best books on design, it will prove invaluable to 
pottery and sculpture enthusiasts as well as decorators. Cover- 
ed in careful detail are geometric form, flower and plant form, 
bird and animal form, human form, and man-made form. 
The 1280 illustrations include about 400 flower and animal 
motifs readily adaptable to pottery. 207 pages, oversize for- 
mat, cloth bound. $4.95 
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